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Academic Freedom and Its Defense 





For several years we have been seeking a statement on academic freedom 
—a statement which would stand up under tests of common sense, scholarly 
integrity, and patriotic conviction. We felt that surely, somewhere, someone 
had the ability to draw the line between license and responsible liberty. Our 
search was ended when we heard Dr. van den Haag deliver the substance 
of the following article before the annual meeting of the American Col- 


lege Public Relations Association. — L. A. 





By ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 


and the right to form and to profess their 

own views, i.e., to study and teach their 
subjects without being dismissed or punished. It 
developed largely in public European universi- 
ties which are financially dependent on the gov- 
emment. Academic freedom is possible when 
there is government financing, but impossible 
under totalitarian governments regardless of how 
the universities are financed. (Mussolini did not 
find it more difficult to wipe out academic free- 
dom in privately financed Italian universities than 
in government financed ones. But government 
financed, as well as private, universities enjoyed 
academic freedom before and after Mussolini. )* 
In Europe, academic freedom began as a spe- 
cial privilege of members of the academic com- 
munity in times when there was rather little 
freedom outside universities. At first, professors, 
once named, were to profess without interfer- 
ence; later, nominations also were entrusted 
largely to the faculties. In some cases the uni- 
versity became altogether extraterritorial. In the 
United States, professors required special pro- 
tection mainly from university administrations, 
which, following the model of business enter- 
prises, were inclined to treat them as employees, 
rather than as members of an autonomous socie- 
ty of scholars. Moreover, colleges in America 
grew prodigiously and thus depended on ever 
hew sources of income. This made them vulner- 
able to pressures from the sources of prospective 


Wer FREEDOM gives professors the means 
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income: students, alumni, trustees, the govern- 
ment, and men of wealth. Protection from such 
exactions has grown as the will to inflict them 
has declined. This is obscured only because our 
sensitivity has increased concurrently. 


II 


The protection which academic freedom gives 
professors in their office of forming and pro- 
fessing their own views, has been abused by some 
to deliver their intellect and their conscience 
into the keeping of the agents of a foreign sov- 
ereign, who prefabricates the views they pre- 
tend to have formed independently. They are 
brazen enough to invoke the freedom they have 
surrendered to hold the office which made it 
their supreme duty to keep it. 

If one grants that the protection given the in- 
dependence of scholars implies an obligation to 
keep it rather than a license to surrender it, 
membership in the Communist party becomes 
incompatible with academic office. For a mem- 
ber of the Communist party “must at all times 
take a position on every question that is in line 
with the policies of the party.”? Indeed, “in 
drawing professionals into the party,” as the 
party’s chairman puts it, “care should be taken 
to select only those individuals who show by 
practical work that they definitely understand 

. and especially display a thorough readiness 
to accept party discipline.”* Clearly, then, a pro- 
fessor who enters the Communist party must not 
only, in William Z. Foster's words, “be prepared 


By permission, part of this article is based on an address 
delivered before the Eighteenth Educational Conference of the 
American Council on Education and published by it in Strength- 
ening Education at All Levels. 
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to put the party line into effect,” he must also 
“definitely understand” that he is committed to 
do so and to take the party’s position “at all 
times on every question” displaying “especial 
readiness to accept party discipline.” In becom- 
ing a party member, a professor thus voluntarily 
forfeits his independence.‘ For the university to 
acknowledge this by forfeiture of his academic 
office amounts only to certification of his own ac- 
tion—much as a death certificate does not kill a 
man but registers his death. 

The arguments urged against this view mostly 
contend that specific improper acts, other than 
mere membership in the Communist party, 
should be established in each case. Thus, to dis- 
miss a professor merely because of Communist 
party membership is said to assume “guilt by 
association.” Of course, no one is guilty merely 
because he associates with people who are. The 
association could be irrelevant, he might be in- 
nocent of what makes his associates guilty. But 
the professor's membership in the Communist 
party is objectionable in itself. It is not used to 
prove any other act of which he may be innocent. 
His commitment to the party's discipline for- 
feits his office regardless of what action he may 
have taken to carry it out. 

The Communist professor should be dismissed 
because he has surrendered his independence 
and not because he is presumed to have com- 
mitted overt acts in the past. The university is 
interested in the past only as it bears on the fu- 
ture. If the professor is a party member, his com- 
mitment to follow the party’s instructions is 
ipso facto established. His colleagues or the trus- 
tees of his university need decide only whether 
he is a Communist or still committed to forming 
and professing his own views. They are not sit- 
ting as a court and they neither try nor punish. 
The professor who loses his office because he 
has chosen to surrender his independence suffers 
a self-inflicted loss, not a court-inflicted punish- 
ment. One can hardly complain about expulsion 
from a monastery if one marries! Courts find and 
largely punish on evidence of past transgres- 
sions. But universities, as communities or em- 
ployers, are interested in commitments and ca- 
pacities affecting the future. They must be able, 
above all, to trust their professors to keep their 
academic freedom. 

It may be objected that the professor entered 
the party because the party line coincided with 
his independently formed views. This is indeed 
likely. But in becoming a member, he also com- 
mitted himself to “at all times take a position on 
every question that is in line with the policies 
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of the party.” He thus committed himself in the 
future to profess the views of the party rathe 
than his own. This commitment is objectionable 
regardless of his initially spontaneous agreement 
with the party line. He cannot, without duplic. 
ty, promise to the university to profess his owy 
future views—to be independent—and to the 
party to profess the party’s future views. And the 
evidence that Communists in practice do change 
their views because the views of the party have 
changed is overwhelming. 

Indeed, as much as he can, the professor wil] 
carry out his commitment to the party rather than 
to the university. His professorship involves re. 
wards; his party membership involves sacrifices, 
His true emotional commitment is likely to be 
to the party. Nothing else could have attracted 
him to it. Moreover, supervision of his party 
commitment is intensive, while his commitment 
to his own independence is taken for granted by 
the university. Even if the professor fails the 
party more than the university, we must assume 
that he does not carry out party instructions 
only because he has not yet been required to, 
or because he is too cowardly. If his commitment 
had become repugnant, he would repudiate it 
by leaving the party. 

If he has been a party member for a while, the 
professor’s awareness of the nonspontaneous ori- 
gin of his views will decline. His mind will be 
synchronized with the impulses of the party line 
so that he seldom forms views which have to be 
adjusted by the party. His party-formed views 
may then appear to be spontaneous—he has it- 
ternalized the party line. The professor’s volu- 
tary intellectual servitude becomes apparent only 


‘ when sudden turns of the party line occur. 


Sometimes it is urged that the Communist pro- 
fessor may not understand his mutually exclusive 
obligations. This seems unlikely; and it would 
make him equally unfit. A man has the constitu- 
tional right to be stupid, misinformed, or unit- 
formed. But the privilege of being a professor 
involves some limitation of this right. Not too 
much limitation—we might decimate our ranks 
—but enough to exclude from academic office 
anyone persistently ignorant of his main respot- 
sibilities, whether because of willfulness, neglect, 
or incapacity. (However, it seems easier to grail 
that those who defend Communist professors 
are ignorant or misinformed about communism 
than it is to believe that the Communist pr 
fessors are. ) 

The legal analogy for dismissal proceedings 
which is not found in criminal courts, might bk 
sought in the procedures used to establish caus 
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for legal separation, or divorce. (Yes, university 
authorities cannot proceed even like a civil court, 
for they lack its power; they do not dispose of 
police and cannot subpoena witnesses or compel 
sworn testimony.) Suppose a husband has com- 
mitted his affections outside wedlock. Letters to 
his mistress are found, assuring her of his total 
devotion and promising to follow her instruc- 
tions for adultery and for poisoning his wife. 
The husband admits the correspondence and re- 


' fuses to give up his mistress. But he protests 


that he has not been proven guilty except by 
association; he has not been caught in the act of 
poisoning, nor is the correspondence sufficient 
proof that his re’ tions with the other woman 
are not platonic. Thus, he maintains, separation 
would be an undue punishment, for his wife 
keeps him in comfort while the mistress has no 
money. Can one doubt that a separation would 
be granted? Yet, whether devotion to one woman 
excludes or even diminishes devotion for an- 
other, depends in practice on the personalities 
and social conditions of those involved. But that 
commitment to independence and surrender of 
independence are mutually exclusive is not open 
to doubt or dependent on social conditioning. 


III 


Communists forfeit academic office because, 
committed as they are to follow the instructions 
of an outside authority, they surrender the aca- 
demic obligation to profess views formed inde- 
pendently. Therefore, they should be dismissed, 
even if the views they were ordered to profess 
were to be harmless. But what the party in fact 
orders Communists to teach is far from harm- 
less. Hence, they should have to be dismissed 
even if they did spontaneously what they do by 
order. Not the mere commitment to follow or- 
ders but the harmfulness of the orders which 
bind Communists is the paramount reason for 
dismissal in primary and secondary schools, for 
these are clothed with only a limited degree of 
academic freedom, since they mainly transmit 
received knowledge. 

The party’s orders to its teacher-members 
thwart the instructions of the school authorities 
and are contrary to the raison détre of the 
schools. The schools should educate children in- 
to honest and law-abiding citizens of American 
democracy. Party members, however, must use, 
and must persuade others to use, immoral and 
illegal means to achieve an immoral and illegal 
antidemocratic and anti-American end. The 
chairman of the party has described this end as 
a dictatorship of the Communist party in which 
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“all the capitalist parties—Republican, Demo- 
cratic, Progressive, Socialist—will be liquidated, 
the Communist party functioning alone.”® Events 
have confirmed Mr. Foster's accuracy. Wherever 
their power has been sufficient, Communists 
have enslaved vast majorities and installed their 
dictatorship. The sinister liquidations have not 
been omitted. Even nonpolitical and merely po- 
tential sources of opposition, such as the churches 
and indeed all free institutions, have been taken 
over or liquidated. A second aim is to draw 
members to spying and to acting as a fifth col- 
umn for the Soviet Union. Names such as Hiss, 
Chambers, Rosenberg, Greenglass, Sobel, Cop- 
lon, and others prove this as eloquently as the 
more candid party statements. 

Some leaders of the Communist party have 
been convicted of conspiring to achieve their dic- 
tatorship by violence; others have confessed to 
perjury and to spying. In each case the crimes 
were motivated solely by fealty to the party. 
Surely school boards and parents can legitimate- 
ly demand that the contacts and opportunities 
given teachers, in and out of classrooms, should 
not be used to inject communism. Yet, the party 
requires that “Communist teachers must take ad- 
vantage of their position without exposing them- 
selves. They must. . . skillfully inject Marxism- 
Leninism into their teaching at the least risk of 
exposure.”® There is no question, thus, of a teach- 
er keeping his communism out of his work. One 
may question only the skill with which the risk 
of exposure is minimized and the party line in- 
jected into the students.’ 

What exactly is taught when the teacher “skill- 
fully injects Marxism-Leninism” was stated suc- 
cinctly by Lenin himself, when he told a delega- 
tion of foreign workers that, when it serves the 
interests of the movement, they must resort to 
“any ruse, cunning, unlawful method, evasion 
and concealment of truth.” Future citizens of a 
democracy must be taught that they can lawful- 
ly make and change laws. But they must be 
taught, also, that for this very reason they cannot 
resort to “unlawful methods” however much a 
party or their own judgment may goad them. 
The very function of the legal order is to super- 
sede individual or group judgments. By teaching 
contempt for law, Communist teachers lead their 
students to accept lynch justice and criminality, 
and prepare for the anarchy which is to be fol- 
lowed by Communist dictatorship.? Can one ask 
school boards to keep teachers who are com- 
mitted to entice their students to crime? 

Not to dismiss a teacher, known to be a Com- 
munist, until he commits an overt illegitimate 
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act, is irresponsible. By being a Communist, he 
admits that he intends to take advantage of his 
position to misuse it. There is no call to wait 
until he does. No banker would hire, or keep 
a teller, knowing him to be a member of a 
group organized to defraud banks. If the teller 
protests that he has not been shown to have de- 
frauded banks, the employer might rightly an- 
swer that this may keep him out of jail, but not 
in a bank. Unlike courts, employers, including 
school boards, can prevent abuses rather than 
punish them afterwards. Yet, although misuse 
of money is less important than misuse of stu- 
dents, school boards have been slow to dismiss 
Communists. They seem afraid that dismissing 
Communists now would make them appear to 
have been lax in the past. 


IV 


What about teachers who refuse to say wheth- 
er they are Communists, and teachers alleged to 
be Communists who deny it? 

If membership in the Communist party is a 
relevant disqualification for teachers, schools 
must be able to inquire whether teachers are 
members. Though schools cannot compel teach- 
ers to respond to any inquiry, it goes without 
saying that teachers unwilling to help ascertain 
their qualifications must be discharged. Citizens 
have under present law a right to be Commu- 
nists but not to be teachers, or to be employed in 
specific occupations, or by specific employers; 
particularly not if their political commitment is 
inconsistent with the duties of their employ- 
ment. Mr. Justice Brandeis told a policeman dis- 
charged because he was a Republican that the 
government guarantees the right to be a Republi- 
can, but no “right” to be a policeman. I should 
object to the discharge of a teacher because he 
is a Republican, or a member of any noncon- 
spiratorial party, for I do not regard this as a 
relevant disqualification. But being a Commu- 
nist undoubtedly is. 

In contrast to schools, congressional commit- 
tees and courts can compel testimony unless the 
witness reasonably fears that telling the truth 
may reveal his criminal liabilities. The City of 
New York long ago ruled that anyone who re- 
fuses to answer questions, for fear of disclosing 
his possible criminality, cannot remain in its em- 
ploy. If schools do not have such a rule, it is be- 
cause no one conceived of teachers unwilling to 
testify for fear of disclosing criminal liability and 
yet expecting to remain teachers. They have no 
more claim to being teachers than atheists have 
to being ministers—however much they may in- 
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sist that religious freedom gives them that right 

Whatever motives the witness may have, the 
law permits only those who reasonably fear ty 
reveal their own criminal liabilities to stand 
mute. The Fifth Amendment cannot be invoke) 
to protect others, or to protect a witness fro 
anything but criminal action. Nor can a witnes 
stand mute for fear of being falsely accused o 
perjury. No witness, otherwise, would ever haye 
to testify; for such accusation is always possible. 
Anyone who refuses to answer questions o 
Communist involvement may rightfully claim the 
protection of the Fifth Amendment against hay. 
ing to incriminate himself only if there actually 
was enough involvement to anticipate prosecv- 
tion. For a truthful denial of such involvement 
could not incriminate him, and he could thy 
not invoke the Fifth Amendment. 

A teacher who refuses, under the protection 

of the Fifth Amendment, to tell a congressional 
committee whether he is a Communist, and 
then tells school authorities that he intended 
only to “defend free speech” by this refusal to 
speak freely is necessarily guilty of: 1) either 
having deliberately and illegally misused the 
Fifth Amendment—or lying to school author: 
ties; 2) having jeopardized the reputation of his 
school by being either unwilling or unable to 
profess with candor. Finally, I find it difficult to 
accept that anyone can believe that he is de- 
fending free speech by telling interrogating av- 
thorities that he refuses to answer questions for 
fear of self-incrimination. (Actually I believe 
that most unresponsiveness is due to fear of dis 
closing long standing deception to colleagues, 
rather than to fear of legal prosecution. ) 
- Let us turn now to alleged Communists who 
deny the allegation and are willing to cooper 
ate in relevant inquiries. Schools, in these cases, 
must carefully inquire and decide according t 
the weight of the evidence. The moral damage 
and the damage to morale a dismissal based m 
unproved allegations can do is as grave as the 
damage that improper retention might do. 

Dismissal seems indicated when his steady and 
consistent following of turns of the party line 
convinces the school that the teacher has a 
rived at his views because he was and still i 
emotionally committed to the party, or whet 
the teacher engages consistently in activities 
which he must know are intended to benefit the 
party. If he pleads that he engaged in such ae 
tivities ignorantly and irresponsibly, there is # 
least a prima facie case for dismissal because 
insufficient intelligence or sense of responsibility 
Actual party membership, though a_sufficiet! 
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one, should not be the only ground necessary 
for dismissal. However, great care must be taken 
not to classify as Communists professors who 
hold unpopular views when these views are in- 
dependently formed and do not imply the use 
of illegal means. In collecting evidence, testi- 
mony of students should largely be eschewed. 
Students are not reliable witnesses to classroom 
proceedings—as anyone who gives examinations 
and reads what he is alleged to have said knows 
all too well. In most cases, the rationale of dis- 
charge which I have suggested has the advan- 
tage of making investigation of classroom be- 
havior nugatory. 
V 


Now to some points often raised by those who 
perhaps grant, but do not relish my argument. 

Some point out that “Fascists,” committed as 
Communists are, also should be dismissed. I 
should agree. 

Some profess to shrink from discharging Com- 
munists because they feel that this would imply 
the discharge also of Catholics. I don’t think it 
does. Catholics who are not members of the 
clergy are not under a discipline comparable to 
that of Communists; sinners, for instance, who 
do not follow the commitments of their religion 
are not expelled. It is true that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church more than others insists that belief in 
the dogma is a conditio sine qua non for the sal- 
vation of the faithful. But the dogma is not 
changed or reinterpreted frequently as is the 
party line. The obligation to believe in it is, 
therefore, essentially only a commitment to the 
beliefs held in becoming a member of the 
church. Further, unlike the party line, the dogma 
is irrelevant to the views a professor may form 
and profess on almost any subject but theology. 
His beliefs may influence his views as do those 
of, say, a pragmatist. But the church does not 
require him to hold any views except on the 
limited subjects of the dogma. Thus, unlike Com- 
munists, we find Catholics, including members 
of the clergy, arrayed on opposing sides in po- 
litical and other conflicts, including wars. 

Not even the clergy is today committed to 
specific views on biological or astronomical or 
scientific matters, though the church binds them 
in regard to human policies, values, in these mat- 
ters. I find no evidence of a party line to which 
Catholic laymen are committed on pain of ex- 
pulsion. On the contrary, Catholics who take 
upon themselves the obligations of an office, 
which requires them to do what the church dis- 
approves, or to act impartially, are bound, by 
the canons of the church, to act according to 
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their official obligation. These canons are largely 
honored in practice. Catholic judges grant di- 
vorces according to the law they are sworn to 
apply, even though it is contrary to their own 
faith. The Catholic secretaries of labor in Presi- 
dents’ cabinets have not been accused of favor- 
ing Catholic unions, nor have the Catholic jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court been accused of 
bending the law according to church views or 
of receiving church instructions. Catholics owe 
no fealty to spy for a foreign country or to use 
“unlawful methods.” In the history of the church 
some of these things did occur. But I am dis- 
cussing present-day American Catholics and I 
find neither their commitments nor their actions 
incompatible with academic or judicial office. 

Some urge that Communists be retained to 
teach about communism. Teaching about com- 
munism is indispensable. But the analysis of the 
phenomenon should not be confused with voca- 
tional preparation for its practice. We teach 
criminology but not to train or recruit criminals. 
Nor do we feel that criminals make the best in- 
structors. (Ex-Communists, if intelligent, in- 
sightful, and competent as scholars, may, of 
course, be highly qualified. ) 

Another frequent argument is that, after all, 
there are few Communists; the attempt to elim- 
inate them from office may do more harm than 
it prevents. But no one ever argues that because 
most tellers are honest, bankers should not in- 
vestigate or discharge untrustworthy tellers. 

Some believe that if Communists are dis- 
missed, liberals will be dismissed next. This spe- 
cious prediction impresses mostly ‘those liberals 
whose convictions are so vague that they cannot 
distinguish between communism and liberalism 
and feel that others cannot either. It is not dif- 
ficult to tell a Communist from a liberal. School 
authorities are willing to make the distinction, 
more willing perhaps than are some “liberals” 
who have fallen in love with fellow-traveling. 
An expulsion of Communists strengthens liberal 
rather than anti-liberal attitudes. On the other 
hand, if a school board wishes to dismiss a lib- 
eral, it does not have to pretend that he is a 
Communist. Nothing has endangered liberals so 
much as the sheltering of Communists. Other 
pretexts—from immorality to incompetence— 
would do just as well. There is no way of pro- 
tecting teachers a priori from possible unjust ac- 
cusations; and surely the liberal case is not 
helped when liberals themselves pretend that 
there is no clear distinction between liberalism 
and communism which reasonable men can un- 
derstand, and defend. 
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Sometimes, anyone who wishes to discharge 
Communists is accused of lacking faith in de- 
mocracy and in our student body. This argu- 
mentum ad hominem flatters student audiences. 
Often the very people who feel that investigators 
—colleagues or trustees—could not be trusted to 
distinguish communism from liberalism, pro- 
fess faith that students can! The overwhelming 
majority of the student body indeed rejects com- 
munism. But Communists are interested in the 
minority that can be won over. There is such a 
minority, just as there is a minority that can be 
enticed to crime. To take precautions against 
the deception and seduction of this minority does 
not indicate a lack of faith. After all some faculty 
members have succumbed to the very intellectual 
perversion to which students now are supposed 
to be immune! 

So far we, the custodians and main benefi- 
ciaries of academic freedom, have failed to clean 
our house. We have not had the clarity and the 
courage to expel those among us who have be- 
trayed their trust and surrendered their freedom. 
As long as we lack the will to do it, and present 
confused alibis instead, we do not have the 
moral right to complain about congressional 
committees cleaning, or at least airing the rooms, 
«.en though they damage some of the furni- 
ture. If we continue to use academic freedom 
to cover our inaction and the sins of those it tol- 
erates, we shall lose the confidence of the com- 
munity. Our big institutions of learning—Har- 
vard or Columbia, for instance, as well as the 
administrators of the AAUP—can take some les- 
sons in this respect from the labor unions whose 
house cleaning is more in accord with the true 
spirit of democracy than is their languor. 

The vinculum charitatis—the bonds of love— 
links all men. It binds us even to Communists 
and Nazis. Let us strengthen that bond then, and 
invite them to replace their bondage with it. Let 
us rejoice about the return of every lost sheep— 
however sheepish. But to make sure that there 
is a home of the free for them to return to, we 
must cast out the conspirators with whom we 
have cohabited for too long already. 
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with independence from the public treasury cannot be justified, 
it can be explained in terms of the historical and ideological 
factors which lead to the identification of sources of funds and 
of power. 

2. Resolution of the 9th Convention of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. New York: Worker’s Library Publishers, 1936. 

3. The Communist. New York: New Century Publishers, 
September 1938, p. 808. 

4. As the following dialogue indicates, the Communist party 
membership of the professor is anything but academic: 

Mr. Matthews: A member must carry out all decisions of the 
party or be expelled from the party? 

Mr. Browder: Yes, that is correct. 
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Mr. Starnes: A party member does not have any latitude , 
discretion in the matter—he has to carry out orders? 

Mr. Browder: The party member has to carry out orden 
(Hearings before the special Committee on Un-American Ay. 
tivities, 76th Congress, First Session.) 

5. William Z. Foster, Toward Soviet America. New Yor. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1982, p. 275. : 

6. The Communist, May 1937. 

7. It matters little whether the teacher misuses his position j, 
curricular or extracurricular activities. Secondary schools gyp 
bear some responsibility for their teachers, upon whom studenj 
might model themselves and whom they might see outside a; , 
result of their attendance at the school. 

8. V. I. Lenin, Selected 
Publishers, X, p. 95. 

9. The distinction between the Communist’s commitment 4 
conspiracy and a legitimate difference of opinion is clearly 
shown in Sidney Hook’s Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No. Ney 
York: John Day Co., 1953. 
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NEW ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


As reported in the October issue of Pur Dery 
Kappan (page 69), Dr. J. W. Lee has been ap. 
pointed administrative assistant to the executive 
secretary. Planning and erecting a headquarters 
building, an impending fund 
raising campaign, and plan 
ning for the 50th Anniversary 
Celebration, all coming in 
what President Emery Stoops 
calls the “Big Biennium” of 
Phi Delta Kappa, has added 
greatly to the load and work 
of the central office. Dr. Lee 
comes admirably equipped by 
training, experience, and per. 
sonality to assist in carrying 
this load. 
, | Born in Jackson, Mississippi, 
Dr. Lee was graduated from 
oh ae Mississippi Southern College 
with a bachelor’s degree in history, in 1946. The 
following year he received his M.A. in social studies 
from George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. An M.S. in Educational Adminis. 
tration and Supervision was granted him in 1933 
from Indiana University, from which institution alo 
Dr. Lee received the Ed.D. in June, 1954. While a 
student at Indiana, Dr. Lee was an assistant in the 
dean’s office of the School of Education, and of par- 
ticular interest to Phi Delta Kappans, Dr. Le 
wrote his doctoral dissertation on “History of Phi 
Delta Kappa.” 

In addition to the above excellent training, Dr. 
Lee served six years as an elementary school prit- 
cipal and four years as a high school principal, al 
in Mississippi public schools. Enlisting in the Amy 
Air Corps in World War II, Dr. Lee was sent to 
L. D. S. Business College, Salt Lake City, for trait- 
ing, after which he was assigned as sergeant-majot 
and top noncommissioned officer in charge of all 
paper work at an air base with supervision over By 
military and civilian employees. For more thal 
three years, Dr. Lee held this extremely responsible 
position gaining valuable experience in office mat- 
agement, records keeping and paper work of al 
kinds, and supervision and direction of personne! 
activities of an entire headquarters squadron. 
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The Ephebi were a class of young men from 18-20 years of age in ancient 
times, in Athens and other Greek towns. They formed a sort of a college under 
state control. They were subject to military training and assumed certain duties. 


An Ephebic Oath for Teachers 





By EARLE 


of eighteen was taken by his father to the 

magistrates, and presented as a candidate 
for citizenship! He was examined morally and 
physically and, if sound, his name was entered 
on the registry of his ward as a citizen. He was 
presented to the people at a public ceremony. 
He was armed with spear and shield. Then, pro- 
ceeding to one of the shrines of the city, he sol- 
emnly took the Ephebic Oath as follows: 


I’ ANCIENT Greece, each young man at the age 


I will never disgrace these sacred arms, nor de- 
sert my companions in the ranks. I will fight for 
temples and public property, both alone and with 
many. I will transmit my fatherland, not only not 
less, but greater and better than it was transmitted 
to me. I will obey the magistrates, who at any time, 
may be in power. I will observe the existing laws, 
and those which the people may unanimously here- 
after make, and, if any persons seek to annul the 
laws or to set them at naught, I will do my best to 
prevent them, and I will defend them both alone 
and with many. I will honor the religion of my 


fathers. 


Similar customs and rituals developed in the 
medieval colleges. By the latter part of the 
1300's, there evolved centers of instruction called 
universities. They became corporations of teach- 
ers and students. They appear to have been 
started as scholastic guilds for mutual protection. 
Over a period of time, these universities pro- 
moted and reflected certain rights and responsi- 
bilities. Their faculties came more and more to 
stand for the ideal of seeking the truth, and for 
expert guidance, leadership, and service. 

At the completion of a prescribed set of ad- 
vanced studies, the university leaders held what 
has come to be called the “commencement.” The 
main activities in such exercises have come to 
include a charge or an address to the graduates 
and the conferring of the degrees on the gradu- 
ates by the chancellor of the university. 





EARLE U. RUGG (Alpha Mu 31) is chairman, Division 
of Education, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. 
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U. RUGG 


INDUCTION INTO TEACHING 


You are now eligible to assume the activities 
and obligations laid on the beginner in teaching.’ 
What lessons found in our past and present cul- 
tural patterns will contribute to initiating you 
into your duties, your opportunities, and your 
obligations as a teacher and as a citizen? What 
more can be done to approximate your true po- 
tential as an individual? 

The implications of our American practice of 
a prolonged guided education should be consid- 
ered. Almost all children in the United States are 
now held in school well into the secondary 
grades, and a considerable proportion of secon- 
dary youth graduate from that school. Many 
youth continue on into and graduate from college. 
There are now some 25 million living Americans 
who have thus experienced the opportunities of 
prolonged school guidance by trained teachers. 

Neglected though, in the thinking of most 
educators, are the formative influences on chil- 
dren and youth of nonschool education. There is 
evidence that one’s parents, one’s kin, and one’s 
associates condition us more than do our teach- 
ers. However, such a statement does not deny 
the importance of the teacher. We also know that 
other nonschool agencies and institutions are cul- 
turally powerful. The coordination of school 
and nonschool education is a new obligation laid 
on teachers. Yet, your major assignment will be 
to society’s special institution for youth’s educa- 
tion, the school. 


School Means Leisure to Study 


The word “school” literally means “leisure.” 
Culturally, it is significant that you have had six- 
teen or more years of guided schooling. Most 
youth, past and present, have had far less school- 
ing than you. Almost to the present day, children 
in America have been economic assets. They 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica, Fourteenth Edition, Vol. 8. New 
York: 1929, pp. 638-639. See also Cubberley, E. P., The History 
of Education. Boston: Houghton-Miffin Company, 1920, pp. 
34-35. 

2This article is the text of a Commencement address de- 
livered at Colorado State College of Education, last June. 
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were necessary in the struggle to produce even 
the necessities of life. However, child labor is 
now a thing of the past. In this day and age, we 
can and do give children and youth time to study 
and to experience. We recognize the necessity of 
a long process of initiating youth into adulthood. 
In this prolonged induction process we now re- 
gard college as a place for advanced preparation 
for one’s career. Until fifty years ago, few per- 
sons went to college to prepare for their life 
work. A young man wanting to be a doctor rode 
around with an older doctor. The latter had 
“picked up” on the job his slight knowledge and 
skill in doctoring. A young man thus apprenticed 
himself for a few months or a year. He then hung 
out his shingle as a doctor. A young man wish- 
ing to become a lawyer likewise picked up the 
law by “reading” law for some time in the office 
of an older attorney. In some states, anyone, 21 
years of age and of good moral character, could 
legally plead his own case in a court of law. 


A Valuable License to Teach 


As a result of these crude early apprentice- 
ship practices, teaching has struggled to get rec- 
ognition as a vocation requiring prolonged col- 
lege preparation. Too many people still accept 


stereotypes or unfounded beliefs about teaching, 
such as the adage: “Those who can, do; those 
who can't, teach!” Real struggles have been nec- 
essary to make teaching even approximately 
equivalent to the newer professions. The first 
entrance requirement in 1890 to this great col- 
lege was merely “completion of the eighth 
grade.” It was not until about 1920 that this col- 
lege required the completion of high school as 
an entrance requirement, and it was about 1930 
before our minimum college preparation for 
teaching became four years. 

Today, a youth spends many years in college 
as an undergraduate, and even as a graduate stu- 
dent, while being trained for and inducted into 
his chosen calling. Permanent licenses to practice 
are required in the now multiplying and recog- 
nized variety of professions, and few are granted 
without earning at least a bachelor’s degree. An 
implication of your induction into active teach- 
ing then is that you have acquired a valuable 
license. Your degree from this college is a life 
certificate to teach. 

Scholars in the field of teacher education have 
long deplored granting beginners the life cer- 
tificate to teach. They recommended the in- 
definite license. However, you may perhaps par- 
tially justify the wisdom of being granted a life 
certificate if you show good teaching practices 
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throughout your life. Some of you will leaye 
teaching as a career. But all of you, as citizen 
and even some of you as parents, will teach oth. 
ers throughout your life. Implied then ig , 
pledge to make education a life career. 


OBLIGATIONS OF A TEACHER 


Thus far in college you have been partially 
prepared for the activities of your profession, | 
shall mention seven types of teaching duties , 
teacher meets on the job. Involved in these a¢. 
tivities, or things teachers do, are certain rights 
and responsibilities. From this interpretation we 
hope that you see obligations laid on one who 
chooses to become a teacher. 

The first and most obvious thing which , 
teacher does is to teach a good many children 
daily, in groups called classes. But, schools have 
grown so tremendously in recent years that a 
teacher has to teach far too many pupils for ef- 
fective results. It is one’s duty to teach all chil. 
dren as well as possible. 

It is, however, a teacher’s “right,”* to teach 
classes that are not too large. Related to the 
right to teach small classes is another equally in- 
portant right, namely, that of having as much 
time in the school day for planning and guiding 
and evaluating pupils as for mere “hearing” of 
class recitations. It is an obligation of each teach 
er to do as much as possible for each child. 


What Shall We Teach? 


Our cultural tradition is democratic. This val- 
ue assumes that all people should, and can, 
govern themselves wisely. It also presumes that 
all people can be educated. Thus, a belief in 
democracy is the same as believing that each 
person is of worth. We must believe that each 
individual counts. We must also believe that he 
can be made sufficiently competent to substan- 
tiate the idea of wise government by the people. 

What, then, shall all people be taught? The 
presumption in the past has been that teaching 
best takes place by knowing what to teach. This 
“what” has been and is the subject matter of 
our culture or race experience. It is, of course, 
essential that a teacher know this “what” of 
teaching. 

But, too many still deny the equally important 
“how” of teaching. Too many, who specialize in 
subject matter, fail to see the necessity of know! 
edge, skill, and values in what we classify # 
education courses. Yet, the professionalizatio 

3 Schorling, Raleigh, “An Evolving Bill of Rights for = 


ers,” Mathematics Teachers, Vol. 44, February, 1951, PDP. 
103. 
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of teaching should be, and is, the distinctive 
feature of a teachers college. Herewith are a 
few examples of crucial professional content 
which every teacher must master. 

A teacher must become an expert in what we 
call psychology. He must study on the job, with 
far more depth than the present limited college 
preparation affords, the scientific data about the 
growth and development of children. He must 
become competent in using learning principles 
effectively. He must know the objective evidence 
of evaluating pupil behavior. All of these aspects 
of professional competence are important. 


What Is Extracurricular? 


In the second place, a teacher is now required 
to work with and to guide children and youth 
outside the classroom, and even apart from the 
school. This type of guidance is still wrongly 
called sponsorship of extracurricular activities. 
The word “curriculum” literally means the ex- 
periences one should have. One can have “extra” 
experiences only in the eyes of those who restrict 
their concepts of a child’s experiences to com- 
partments of knowledge. The things children do, 
in and out of a school, are likewise experiences. 

More and more we are coming to believe that 
the experiences children must have should be 
based on the activities of citizens in life outside 
the school. What are the things people do? They 
can be grouped into several classes. All of us do 
what I am trying to do now. We communicate. 
We try to keep well. We are involved in home 
and family relationships. We are dominated by 
our way of earning a living. We increasingly 
have spare time, for leisure has been democra- 
tized. We should learn to be good citizens. We 
should study the good life, especially the sound 
values of the essential mores of people. We 
should try to understand this thing called human 
personality. These, then, are areas of living which 
require formal school guidance. This is especial- 
ly important in situations where one has to 
study what to do. 


Present Is Primary Goal 


The teacher must attempt to provide, in and 
out of the school environment, a guided construc- 
tive program of activities. The teacher must 
help youths study their problems. Both activities 
and problems should be based on the needs of 
youth and on the demands of life. Leaders be- 
lieving in this type of curriculum organization 
think that the primary aim is that we teach peo- 
ple to live effectively. It is assumed that school 
guidance is essential to that end. The teacher 
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must direct and aid the child’s experiences in 
situations favorable to his learning. 

A third kind of professional knowledge and 
competence comes from a community approach 
to the “what” of teaching. A teacher needs a tre- 
me.dous knowledge of the locality in which he 
works and lives. He, of course, also needs to have 
an insight into his wider environment —his state, 
his nation; he even needs a world outlook. 

The emphasis should be on contemporary life. 
A teacher should help children learn in terms of 
what the latter can do, see, hear, and read. In 
order to see trends and to get perspective, the 
past must be studied, too. But the past is secon- 
dary in emphasis and the present is a primary 
goal. 

Curriculum organization is the duty of the 
teacher. It is both sociological—the “what” or 
the subject matter which should be taught to the 
child, and psychological—how to organize, for 
his most effective learning, his activities, and 
how to interpret his social heritage to him. 


Joining the Community 

Fourth, besides knowledge and techniques for 
surveying and utilizing one’s environment, espe- 
cially the local community, the teacher must ac- 
tually become a citizen in the place he works. 
The teacher must know how to “join” a com- 
munity just as doctors and lawyers do. He must 
do the things that show other citizens, in the 
place where he elects to teach, that he means to 
live there permanently. 

I suggest that you study and reflect on how 
teachers should “join” a community. The pat- 
tern of how young professional and business 
persons enter into community life is found in the 
documentation of social surveys. Many profes- 
sional and business newcomers prove their in- 
tention of becoming residents in their newly 
adopted abodes by buying a house. They do 
other things to attain some social acceptance. 
They send their children to school. They become 
active in the local school PTA. They attend town 
meetings, they vote. They welcome the oppor- 
tunity to work on community projects. They win 
places in the town as good citizens and as lead- 
ers. Then they are able to gain the support of 
their neighbors when they advocate school and 
civic improvements. 

Tactfully and constructively a teacher should 
seek ways to help his school and his community. 
He has a right and a duty to work to improve 
people. Thorndike,‘ in his research to discover 
how good are cities, found that 60 per cent of 


* Thorndike, E. L., Your City. New York: 
and Company, 1937, p. 117. 
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the improvement of a community comes from im- 
proving the people in it. 

This is the job and the responsibility of each 
trained teacher. There are precedents for a 
teacher to assume such leadership. A doctor 
asserts himself and commands respect when he 
recommends improved health facilities in his 
own home community. Likewise, a lawyer may 
take the lead in improving the machinery of lo- 
cal government in his home town. 


The Teacher as Community Adviser 


Fifth, it would appear as a new and special 
obligation that a teacher must undertake to edu- 
cate adults as to what modern education is or 
should be. He knows, or should know, what edu- 
cation is accomplishing. . 

In earlier times when schooling was supple- 
mentary and limited, all citizens were clear as 
to what: formal education was for; it was to make 
the young literate, and that alone. 

Adults today, especially middle-aged and eld- 
erly people, are not aware of the vast expansion 
of education in and out of school. We now have 
a large segment of the population who have no 
direct contact with children in school. 

Most of us today support expanded levels of 
living. We want creature comforts in the home, 
such as electrical gadgets. We want good roads, 
clean and healthy surroundings, and good 
schools. 

All these things cost money. Today, with in- 
flated values, what we buy costs much more than 
it did fifteen years ago. Thus, because of in- 
creased costs of schools, some citizens may be- 
come critical of education. 


Only a Minority Oppose Education 


Other persons who hear of changes in modern 
aims, theories, and methods also become critical. 
Still others do not believe in public financing of 
what has become the universal elementary and 
secondary public educational system in these 
United States. 

In my judgment, those who oppose education, 
are in the minority. Recent opinion polls tend to 
prove this statement. Yet, by assuming too long 
that the accomplishments of our great public 
educational system are apparent to all, we now 
find ourselves in the position of defending the 
public school rather than demonstrating positive- 
ly the achievements of this great institution. 

Thus, when self-constituted local critics make 
what too frequently are unwarranted attacks on 
the school, a teacher should show parents and 
citizens in his community how unfounded and 


untrue such criticisms are. 
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A teacher who has truly identified himse 
with the community in which he teaches ca 
command a strong group to support him—thes 
supporters will be his neighbors and friends. Pep. 
ple know and trust him, and naturally listen t) 
his interpretation of such issues. 


Mind But One Phase of Personality 


For example, the assertion that the univers) 
secondary school is unwarranted can be ap. 
swered by quoting Thorndike’s® data to this ef. 
fect: “Other things being equal, that city is bet. 
ter whose citizens are given more dollars’ worth 
of educational opportunity, and more of whos 
young people can stay in school.” He further 
found that the best single index of the good. 
ness of any community is its holding of seniq 
high school youth to graduation. 

To the myth that we do not teach the 3 R; 
effectively today, a teacher should know and kk 
prepared to cite the scientific evidence that 
shows that increasingly over the years we hav 
greatly improved such teaching. We now teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic well and & 
many other things for elementary children. 

To refute the limited outlook of the tradition. 
alists with their unfounded and false faith in 





























































mind training, and the “capsule” type of educ- 
tion reflected in the assumptions of the “Great T 
Books” theory, one should dig into the vast doc wit} 
umentation which shows how fallacious such I org; 
ideas are. Education is far more than training # myy 
the intellect. However important the mind i,t with 
is but one phase of the human personality. Trait Si 
ing the mind must assume only its proper ani J fo, 
relevant setting in the complicated pattern (iH with 
human behavior. oblig 
We in education flatly deny what the critic, Se 
who misinterpret progressive education, charge HF an jr 
namely, that we are quacks, “making vain al ty] 
loud pretensions.” Education is not quacker: Th 
Rather, it is based on scientific research. Mut 4. ; 
that educationists do in and out of school ri aj}, 
flects verified knowledge. All of you who belie }.,. 4 
in the broad aim of doing things better must yi4.4 
cept such a goal as improvement. What progres o.. } 
sive education literally means is simply an effet <i.) 
to do desirable things better through foml® ..... 
guidance of a teacher. i 
Lack Agreement on Philosophy “ 
If there is any one weakness in education, ! ctizes 
is probably a lag in sufficient agreement 00% of. ¢ 
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philosophy of education. We can, and we do 
seek to use knowledge. But evidence reflected # 



















5 Thorndike, E. L., Your City, p. 23. 
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science is not enough. Do we yet know what to 
do with facts? What one should believe still 
needs clarification. The application of facts to 
wise educational policies is yet an ideal to be 
struggled for. 

In the sixth place, a teacher is involved in a va- 
riety of relations with others. Primary in these re- 
lations are his duties and opportunities in associat- 
ing with the students he teaches. Similarly, the 
teacher is involved in a multiplicity of relations 
with his peers —with other teachers, with adminis- 
trative school personnel, with parents, and with 
citizens. As one example, consider what is being 
done to improve parent-teacher relations. Just a 
few weeks ago a student of mine reported in a 
class what seems to me to be a fine method of im- 
proving parent-teacher understanding. In brief, 
parents are invited to the school for conferences 
with teachers about the progress of their chil- 
dren. The “load” of class work of teachers is re- 
duced to give them time for these conferences 
with parents. Employers of the parents who work 
cooperate and release those employees involved 
so that the latter can go to school for these con- 
ferences. The plan has been in use over fifteen 
years and it works. 


Cooperation in Community Betterment 


The teacher likewise should affiliate himself 
with appropriate civic, professional, and church 
organizations. Much that one can do for com- 
munity betterment is through cooperative effort 
with others in local clubs and associations. 

Similarly, one has obligations to do his part 
for his profession. He should affiliate himself 
with appropriate teachers’ organizations. He has 
obligations to his peers. 

Seventh, the teacher has rights and duties as 
an individual and to his family. There are limits 
to what he can do professionally. 

There is an area of experience for each of us 
that is and should be private. Each person, espe- 
cially in the primary relations of his family life, 
has the right to do things which he prizes, pro- 
vided that such activities are not harmful to oth- 
ers. He is a better citizen and a better profes- 
sional worker who, at times, explores and im- 
proves his own interests and talents. 


Better and Greater Than It Was 


For a teacher who marries, his neighbors and 
citizens should respect his right to the privacy 
of a fine family life. For a single teacher, other 
individuals should accord him the rights of any 
good citizen and neighbor. Every teacher has 
obligations to himself and to his kin. 
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I have tried to say to you that what a teacher 
does involves trusteeship. By common law, the 
teacher is in “loco parentis” or in the place of the 
parent. Increasingly, society has given consider- 
able guidance to the young in developing what 
Wells® called an “educated personna.” The latter 
phrase implies guardianship and leadership func- 
tions of an educated person. Wells says that this 
kind of a person must reflect devotion and dis- 
interested integrity. 

In the old Ephebic Oath I quoted at the be- 
ginning, one finds these pertinent vows: “I will 
never disgrace these sacred arms, nor desert my 
companions in the ranks,” “I will fight for public 
property,” and to me the supreme promise, “I 
will transmit my fatherland, not only not less, 
but greater and better than it was to me.” 


The Reverse Side of the Diploma 


Can we make such promises vital today? As I 
was in the midst of this paper, I read an article 
called “Write Your Own Ticket.”’ I paraphrase 
the opening paragraphs. A superintendent of a 
school addressed the graduates of his high 
school. In his hand he held a copy of the diploma 
which these graduates were about to receive. 
“On this side,” he said, looking at the diploma, 
“it reads, “This Diploma certifies . . ..” and then 
he went on to say that the diploma signified what 
the graduates had done. Turning to the reverse 
side of the diploma, he continued, “This side, 
you see, is blank. Let us say that this blank page 
represents the balance of your life. What will you 
write there? Whatever it is, it shall be of your 
own choosing. . . . You write your own ticket.” 


A New Ephebic Oath 


Let me close with a sincere and humble at- 
tempt to express some promises one might make, 
at least to himself: 


I now recognize that I have been privileged to 
have time and trained guidance to prepare myself 
for the rights, duties, and obligations of my profes- 
sion, and as a citizen, and as an individual. 

I have been granted certain rights and oppor- 
tunities inherent in our American culture and more 
especially in the profession of teaching. For exam- 
ple, I have a right to seek the truth and I have a 
right to the respect due the prepared public leader. 

But, I recognize the duties laid upon me of trus- 
teeship and guardianship of education. I will try to 
help others learn to do things better and to open 


(Concluded on page 130) 


* Wells, H. G., The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Man- 
kind. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1931, pp. 
342-848. 

TLehrman, Helen Miller, “Write Your Own Ticket,” The 
P.E.O. Record, Vol. 66, March, 1954, pp. 6-8. 





In the Limelight—Part Il 





In Part I, emphasis was placed on the need in educational administration for 
philosophical perspective in weighing and considering the inevitable criti- 
cisms about public education. Part II assesses the validity of three chronic com- 


plaints against general education. 





By HOWARD WAKEFIELD 


POWER of crises to stir men’s souls is 

well recognized. The destructiveness of 

the erratic course along which we are pro- 

pelled by upsurges of energy is much more ob- 
scurely seen until the damage is done. 

The criticisms discussed below only occasion- 
ally spring from a deliberate desire to subvert 
or destroy. Yet, many honest zealots and sincere 
patriots have followed an unworthy cause in 
their zeal and sincerity. Openly to probe the 
motives of critics is seldom the key to resolving 
controversy or turning away wrath. 

This section deals with three criticisms which 
are directed particularly against a program of 
general education and which, in the light of 
knowledge and research, are quite misdirected. 
It should be understood that any criticism, in- 
cluding those below, may be valid for a given 
school to the extent which that school is main- 
taining an inadequate educational program. 


They Don't Learn the 3 R’s 


By far the most common criticism of schools 
is that fundamentals are not stressed' or learned 
to the degree they were when I was a boy. It 
is contended that, as proof of this, college fresh- 
men are ignorant of many of the fundamentals.’ 
This criticism is often directed against a general 
education program.’ It is an issue which is of 
vital importance, because newer types of cur- 
riculum organization are based on the assertion 
that learning will be more effective in building 
skills and not less so. 

What are the facts? Looking at the 
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was-a-boy” year of 1900, the population of the 
United States stood at approximately 100,000. 
000. The school enrollment was 16 per cent of 
the total population. Only one student out of 3 
was attending high school. Today it’s a different 
“they” in “they don’t learn the 3 R’s.” The total 
population now reaches above 160,000,000 
School enrollments are up to approximately 2) 
per cent of the total population. One out of every 
four in school is a high school student. Over ten 
times the number of students who completed 
high school a generation ago are doing so today. 
Irrespective of altering standards, a less select 
group is now presented for college entrance. 
Moreover, most of these high school graduate 
are products of the academic tradition and not 
of a general education program. They are being 
turned out by methods which are reputed to 
do the best job of preparing for college and life 

What are the facts? Literacy has through the 
years increased steadily in the United States 
Today’s fantastically large circulation of news- 
papers and magazines, even in the face of com- 
petitive media that are essentially nonreading 
in character, is evidence of the extension of one 
of the 3 R’s. The volume of first-class mail han- 
dled by the Post Office Department is another 
measure of the spread of a fundamental skill 
Neither of these gets at quality, but it is as u- 
wise to assume that quality deteriorates with 
the extension of a skill as to assume that it im 
proves. For this general progress and in keep 
ing with the previous point, we must honestl 
credit the conventional curriculum. 

What are the facts? Parents now insist upol 


1Norman Dohn, “Pupils Not Required to Study 3 R’s,’ Cr 
lumbus Evening Dispatch, January 23, 1954, p. 1. Ses 
2Dorothy Thompson, “The Crisis in American Education. 
Ladies Home Journal, July, 1950, pp, 11-12. P iat 
3Howard Whitman, “Speak Out Silent People,” Collier’ 
February 5, 1954, pp. 26-29. 
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more time in school for their children, as evi- 
denced by rapid increases in voluntary summer 
school enrollments. The academic year, now nine 
months in most places and ten in many is appar- 
ently not yet long enough. Whatever the motives 
of parents, the schools are mandated to accept 
and educate their children. But when you extend 
the school year from five to ten months, do you 
just double the curriculum and give twice as 
much attention to the 3 R’s? In many instances, 
we have—and whom may we credit? 

What are the facts? Adjustment to modern 
living is more than a pedagogical phrase. It is a 
grim necessity supported by the rapid spread of 
mental illness, a trend which cannot be ex- 
plained away as entirely the result of improved 
diagnosis. If public education is still largely in 
the academic tradition, or in the best imitation 
which is possible with students lacking that vo- 
cational bent, then we must in all honesty debit 
the subject-matter curriculum as of little help in 
promoting better adjustment. 

What are the facts? Approximately 50 per cent 
of the students in the United States who reach the 
ninth grade never finish high school. It is, of 
course, at the secondary level where differences 
of opinion about the role of the school, method, 
content, and curriculum organization are more 
sharply drawn. At this level the American school 
can hold only one out of two who come to it for 
assistance. Are “dropouts” a matter of concern? 
Does an academic curriculum aggravate or 
ameliorate the problem? 

Actually, disagreements arise far less from 
what should be taught than from how it should 
be organized and presented for learning. A con- 
siderable amount of research* shows that stu- 
dents in modern classes make comparable prog- 
ress in reading, language usage, spelling, arith- 
metic—(the conventional tool subjects), while 
excelling in more complex skills—(resourceful- 
hess, initiative, adapting more easily to group 
activities ). 

Criticism of the caliber of high school gradu- 
ates is based on a misunderstanding of changes 
in purpose created by the expansion of public 
secondary education in America and is errone- 
ously directed at the newer (and therefore more 
suspicious) learning practices that are intro- 
duced. It is more nearly the truth that the re- 
stricted methods which were used by a more 
stable generation are still being used far too ex- 
tensively at both elementary and secondary lev- 
els and are preparing many youth most inade- 


‘Wilford M. Aiken, The Story of the 8-Year Study. New 


York : Harper and Bros., 1942, p. 157. 
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quate for college or life. In other words, the 
criticism of incompetence in the 3 R’s may bear 
some relationship to fact, but assigning the fault 
is another matter. 

The alert administrator constantly asks him- 
self if quality of learning of fundamentals in 
schools matches present expectations, rather than 
attempting to equate two social eras. He also 
works to elevate expectations by pointing for- 
ward rather than backward, building on the past 
rather than living in the past. 

Courageous decisions need to be made. Is the 
school supposed to hold pupils or weed them 
out and drive off a segment? If the former, what 
does it do with the “alien” motives of those who 
can’t or won't learn even fundamentals in tradi- 
tional ways? If the latter, is society prepared to 
solve the problem of relaxed attendance laws 
(the seemingly logical result )? It might hold and 
sort at the same time, but that has been tried. 
It leads to handcraft schools that become the 
gathering places for behavior problem students 
—i.e., those who don’t achieve academically in 
the academic way. 

If newer methods offer hope of better all- 
round development while maintaining stand- 
ards in the 3 R’s, they are worth considering. 
One obligation is inescapable— American educa- 
tors are not free to set up limited destinies as the 
only ones of value and to refuse to educate chil- 
dren not so destined. 


Children Are Ill-Mannered and Undisciplined 

Here is another criticism which has been asso- 
ciated with modern teaching methods. It is sug- 
gested that children’s wishes and whims are now 
considered sacred; that the guiding theory is that 
forcing them to run counter to those wishes 
warps their personalities; that modern educa- 
tional methods fail to develop sound discipline. 

This criticism is unfortunately not entirely 
founded in fiction. However, the suggestion that 
juvenile delinquency is solely the fault of any 
kind of public school is an assumption the fal- 
lacy of which escapes many persons. Juvenile 
attitudes grow out of an environmental maze, 
the kaleidoscopic nature of which is capable of 
inducing no small amount of confusion. Schools, 
when it comes to the formation of attitudes, do 
not play a prominent part. Yet schools can and 
should try to encourage the building of useful 
attitudes. 

Delinquency has increased considerably. As- 
sessing responsibility for the germination of self- 
defeating patterns of predelinquent behavior is 
the concern of everyone. Is it true that parental 
control has been relaxed? If so, have parents 
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been influenced by the alleged laxity of teachers 
—or is the reverse more nearly true? 

Young people sincerely want to get ready to 
earn a living, to understand themselves, to get 
along with others, to shoulder responsibility, to 
find meaning in life. They are almost by nature 
idealistic and they burn with a fervor for better 
things—for others as well as for themselves. The 
real sadness is that segments of present-day adult 
society, the “now-when-I-went-to-school” group, 
are teaching by example the antisocial attitudes 
which they claim the schools are causing. 

Of course, assessing the blame is not solving 
the problem. This criticism especially needs the 
close cooperation of school and community. Sug- 
gestions along that line are taken up in the con- 
cluding article. The important thing here is to 
weigh the validity of the criticism. 

From the administrative viewpoint, criticism 
of the behavior of children should not deter the 
school from developing in children the charac- 
teristics which allow constructive criticism. The 
abdication of responsibility for the behavior of 
children can never be explained as a modern or 
newer method. Any method which completely 
unhinges immature behavior cannot be justified 
as education. Interestingly enough, behavior is 
also of a social and emotional nature. Therefore, 
criticism of pupil behavior indirectly shows the 
need for an educational program which gives 
some attention to social and emotional develop- 
ment. 


Where Is the Incentive? 


Modern methods of evaluating pupil progress 
are under heavy attack. Competition is, it is as- 
serted, the only effective system. The bright ones 
won't work without this assurance that their “su- 
periority” is recognized. Lazy study habits de- 
velop and general indifference to education is 
the result. Too often, as we listen, it becomes 
plain that what is desired is a system of evalua- 
tion that means success for few and failure for 
many; a system that seems designed to destroy 
dignity in some in order to create distinction in 
others. 

What about grades? They are necessary, but 
they certainly should not be narrow in their 
scope. Should the judge pronounce his judgment 
on the basis of one fact alone? Many factors are 
worthy of consideration. Competition is only fair 
if it is equitable. Can you compare a giant with 
a stripling—a boy with a man? Can the ant do 
the work of an elephant? Certainly not! That, of 
course, makes the ant a failure as an elephant— 
but is he therefore a failure as an ant? 
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The modern school program does include 
much constructive rivalry. The more destructiye 
forms of competition should be eliminated hg. 
cause, while they are teaching one tenth of , 
group some facts, they are teaching a mud 
greater portion of the group cheating, flattery, 
defeatism, and envy. 

I once received on an essay a grade of 87. 
per cent. What would I have had to do in orde, 
to achieve 87.27 per cent? Do such marks ¢op. 
tribute to progress toward an acceptable goal jn 
education—learning, student development, suc. 
cess in solving problems in human relation; 
understanding democratic ideals? 


CONCLUSION 


The tactics of some critics of the public schoo 
program are often diversionary. Occasionally, 
money is the real issue—perhaps an additional 
school levy. But the tactician doesn’t always 
strike directly at his objective; he hits the vu. 
nerable points. Consequently, schools have found 
themselves being criticized for failing to teach 
the fundamental skills, being lax in their e. 
forcement of discipline, and destroying. initiz- 
tive by making school marks meaningless. When 
you think about it, that is a rather complete sum- 
mation of the school program. Content, method, 
and evaluation seem to be considered the weak 
points. In each instance, there is some truth ia 
the basic contention. The extension of respons- 
bility solely to the schools and especially to thos 
which try out newer methods is erroneous and 
is often used simply to secure the support of a 
wider following. 


HANG IT ON YOUR TIE CHAIN! 


Hark to the story of Virgil McGee—whose id wa 
destroyed in the race for a key—after four dreay 
years of toil, sweat and swelter—our hero was final 
ly made a Phi Delter—which, according to some,’ 
a miserable fate—particularly if you can believe é 
Phi Bete—in order that colleagues might well b 
impressed—soon Virgil was forced to invest in é 
vest—for a waistcoat or vest is the only sure way- 
to ensure a legitimate Phi Delt display—but alas 
relate! be-times and be-while—waistcoats and ves 
have now gone out of style. Poor Virgil McGee, 1 
place for his key—and what’s going to happen 5 
hard to foresee—for a key with no vest leaves! 
scholar depressed—and a vest minus key is unschal- 
arly. Here’s the dilemma—which shall it be? a ke 
sans a vest or a vest minus key—what the hed 
good is four years of wangle—if, at the end, ther 
is no place to jangle?—F. J. Moffitt in Chalk Dus, 


The Nation’s Schools. 
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On Becoming an Instructor 





The Academic Instructor Course might be called the “Teachers College” of 
the Air University because it has the mission of developing in selected person- 
nel those attitudes and abilities necessary to become effective Air Force in- 
structors. The views expressed are those of the author and are not to be con- 
strued as reflecting officially or unofficially the policy of the USAF. 





By WARREN CRAIG THOMPSON, Lt. Colonel, USAF 


URELY, IT Is not necessary to belabor the fact 
that we face the unpleasant possibility of 
becoming involved in another war. The 

only consoling factor in this grim possibility is 
that our defense establishment, together with 
other government agencies, is well aware of this 
danger and is preparing for it. Those of you who 
are not now a part of the regular Air Force have 
been called back to active duty as a part of our 
intensified preparation effort. This drive is stren- 
uously concerned with first, getting adequate 
manpower; second, getting industry to supply 
that manpower with adequate equipment; and 
third, joining that manpower and equipment 
through proper training. (7:pp.1-2) This last step 
is where we fit into the picture. We have the 
educational task of teaching our people to use 
our equipment with maximum effectiveness. At 
all times it is important that we as instructors 


f see ourselves in this fundamentally important 


and useful role. 


When Teaching Mistakes Are Buried 


So much for the “big picture” with respect to 
instruction in time of war. Let us now analyze 
this job of the military instructor more closely. 
The striking thing about such an analysis is the 
realization that it takes an unusually competent 
person to fill this particular job. This is true for 
two major reasons. 

First of all, the military instructor must be un- 
usually competent because he has a_ life-or- 
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death responsibility toward his students. The 
survival of his students in combat is directly af- 
fected by the quality of training received and, in 
effect, his proficiency as an instructor. In this re- 
spect, military instructors are something like 
physicians; they both bury their mistakes. A 
civilian instructor may teach false information 
and teach it poorly—and get away with it. How- 
ever, “ . in military training, whether you 
teach the wrong information in the best possible 
way, or teach the right information poorly, you 
may kill your students.” (7:p.5) 

Secondly, the military instructor must be un- 
usually competent because he is expected to op- 
erate at maximum efficiency under tremendous 
time pressure. One military convention that the 
United States has observed in the past is that it 
must never be the aggressor. Its enemies have 
been accorded the privilege of choosing the time 
and place for the outbreak of war. This conven- 
tion, if it is observed in the future, imposes mili- 
tary handicaps which the nation must be pre- 
pared to overcome. One of these handicaps is a 
shortage of time—time to arm and train a coun- 
terattack. This all means that our instructors will 
be expected to do a superhuman job under ter- 
rific time pressures. Moreover, the difficulty of 
this assignment is emphasized by the realization 
that we need top-notch instruction under time 
pressure at all levels—not only in the higher 
echelons of command. The lives of a crew of 
men and our investment in a million-dollar air- 
plane may be as dependent upon the training of 
a sergeant radio technician as upon the training 
of a pilot with the rank of major. 


1An address to the graduates of the Academic Instructor 
Course, Air University. 
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Teaching Recognized as a Career 


Since World War II our Air Force has done 
much to improve the quality of its educational 
and instructional facilities. First of all, in 1946 
the Air University was established to provide for 
USAF personnel a program of professional edu- 
cation within one integrated system of schools. 
(1:pp.20-26) It is interesting to note that in- 
structor training was recognized early as a real 
need at the Air University. With respect to this, 
General Muir S. Fairchild, our first command- 
ing general, commented that he was “. . . con- 
scious of the fact that, however outstanding our 
faculty might be in their own fields of military 
specialization, few if any of them had had ex- 
perience as educators.” (5:p.210) One of the 
outcomes of this conviction was the establish- 
ment and growth of the Academic Instructor 
Course. 

Most important of all, however, is the growing 
Air Force recognition of teaching as a military 
career. In December, 1949, the “Airman Educa- 
tional Career Field Plan” opened up to airmen 
personnel for the first time in any military or- 
ganization an opportunity to make a military 
career in the area of education. This means that 
certain airmen electing to follow this career field 
may advance upward through positions of in- 
creasing responsibility until they reach the rank 
of chief warrant officer. (7:pp.80-81) With re- 
spect to officers, “Education and Training” is 
now one of twenty-two major career fields which 
may be selected by officer personnel. The crea- 
tion of these career fields in education indicates 
that your Air Force is moving in the direction 
of giving due recognition to the importance of 
instructional duties. 


Teaching Means Hard Work 


I would like now to tell you in a more general 
and more personal way why I think this business 
of teaching is important—what it means to me 
and what it can mean to you. In making these 
comments, I am not restricting myself to mili- 
tary teaching, because I feel that, in the final 
analysis, there is no fundamental difference be- 
tween effective civilian teaching and effective 
military teaching. Therefore, many of my thoughts 
will be drawn from teaching in civilian collegiate 
institutions. 

First of all, teaching means hard work to me. 
It presents all of the challenge inherent in a dif- 
ficult job. “ . . . Steady teaching is a task that 
would fray the nerves of an ox... . An hour of 
teaching is certainly the equivalent of a whole 
morning of office work. The pace, the concen- 
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tration, the output of energy in office work ar 
child’s play compared with handling a class, and 
the smaller the class, the harder the work. Tutor. 
ing a single person—as someone has said —make, 
you understand what a dynamo feels like whe, 
it is discharged into a nonconductor.” (3:p.27) 
One of the particular difficulties of teaching j 
that students, while needing and wanting knoy\. 
edge, often hate and resent it. This makes teach. 
ing hard. There is here, however, the compensat. 
ing thought that students often change thei 
minds, and resentment toward learning and the 
teacher may lead to eventual admiration. 


The Only One Listening 


One curious thing about this difficult aspect 
of teaching is that you will learn to respect- 
and even like—some of your more disagreeable 
students. An experience by John Erskine, the 
great Columbia scholar, illustrates this point 
Leaving the university to accept his first profes. 
sional job, he went to say goodbye to one of his 
favorite professors, who took the opportunity to 
give out some excellent advice on teaching. The 
old professor said, “It will happen frequently 
that when you are holding forth on some favor. 
ite subject, some student in class will disagree 
and start shaking his head violently. You will be 
tempted to go after him and straighten him out 
immediately. Don’t do it! He is probably the only 
one who is listening.” (6:p.177) 

This lighter aspect of teaching difficulties leads 
to my second point—that teaching means laughs 
to me. In a way, so many funny things happen in 
a classroom that a person might well find that 
teaching is a way to develop a sense of humor 
and keep young. Humorous situations are always 
well appreciated by alert students, too, and their 
appreciation makes the situation even funnier. 

My favorite college classroom joke was said 
also to be the favorite of Sir James Barrie, the 
distinguished author of Peter Pan. Incidentally, 
this little story is most “un-Peter Pan-ish,” if you 
get what I mean. A biology professor at a c 
educational university had been lecturing on the 
reproduction of fish. He summarized by pointing 
out that first the female fish laid the eggs. Ther, 
later on, the male fish swam by and fertilized 
them. Then, some time later, the baby fish were 
hatched. At this point, a sweet young thing i 
the rear of the room held up her hand and shyly 
asked, “Professor, do you mean that the male 
and female fish never . . . that before . . . th 
nothing ever happens?” In reply, the profess0 
said, “Nothing! Which doubtless explains the e 
pression ‘poor fish.’” (8:p.12) 
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Believe it or not, there is a lighter side even 
in the correcting of examination papers. Some- 
times, student humor in an examination gives an 
instructor a smile; and occasionally a sharp in- 
sructor is able to counter with a gag of his own. 
For example, a professor once found this com- 
ment on a pre-Christmas examination paper: 
“God only knows the answer to this question. I 
don’t. Merry Christmas!” The paper was returned 
with this notation: “God gets an A; you get an 
F. Happy New Year!” (6:p.176) 

Finally, a teacher reaches the point where he 
can laugh at a joke even on himself —the ultimate 
in a sense of humor. Such a joke on college 
professors is this definition: “A professor is one 
who talks in someone else’s sleep.” (4:p.20) 


The Best One Can Do for Another 


But to get back to some of the more serious 
aspects of teaching! The third thing that teach- 
ing means to me is a deep satisfaction in watch- 
ing the mental growth of human beings. My 
feelings on this matter were well expressed by 
Francis W. Parker, one of America’s great teach- 
ers. Once while he was working in his garden, 
he was asked why he loved to teach. As he 
looked about his well-kept garden, he explained, 
‘It is because I love to see things grow. If I 
should tell the secret of my life, it is the intense 
desire to see growth and improvement in all liv- 
ing things and most of all in human beings. I 
think that is the whole secret of my enthusiasm 
for studying and teaching—my intense desire to 
| see mind and soul grow, to provide them with 
proper conditions for growth, for that is the best 
thing one can do for another.” (9:pp.5-6) 

The fourth thing that teaching means to me is 
selfish—a chance to develop myself in leader- 
ship. Someone once said, “Instructing is nothing 
but leading intelligently.” A teacher tends to ac- 
quire an ability of unquestioned worth in both 
civilian and military life—the ability to speak on 
his feet with poise and confidence, the ability to 
communicate effectively with others so as to sell 
them on his ideas, and the ability to handle peo- 
ple, oftentimes under most unfavorable circum- 
stances. This ability is priceless! 


To Influence Eternity — Favorably 


Lastly, teaching means to me a chance to in- 
fuence eternity in a favorable way. These are 
strong words, I know. I suppose each one of us 
at times is inspired with the thought that he 
might be destined for true greatness. I remember 
how, as a college student, I was indelibly im- 
pressed with the life mission which the English 
Poet John Milton expressed for himself as a 
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young man: “... to leave the world something 
it would not willingly let die.” As we grow older 
and wiser, most of us realize that this kind of 
personal greatness, this kind of personal immor- 
tality, is not ours to attain. Thus saddened, some 
people become embittered—but not teachers. 
Teaching has shown many people a way to 
immortality. Since many of you have children of 
your own and since all of you have had ample 
opportunity to observe children and their par- 
ents, perhaps I can explain what I mean here by 
referring to parenthood. I have often thought, as 
I watched my two children asleep in their beds 
at night, that every good parent must make him- 
self a good teacher. For better or for worse, par- 
ents are charged with the responsibility of teach- 
ing their children to live in this world. By meet- 
ing seriously this grave responsibility, parents 
come to the gradual realization that some of their 
ideas will live on in the minds and hearts of their 
children long after parental death. With respect 
to his own children, then, any intelligent parent 
should see in them his key to immortality. 


To the Future Rather Than to Tomorrow 


Now it seems clear that the teacher has an ad- 
vantage over the average parent who must be 
content with gambling on probably less than a 
dozen people his entire influence on posterity. 
After all, the teacher's family of students grows 
in almost astronomical proportions! As a result, 
the teacher soon becomes conscious of the fact 
that his is a dynamic job exerting a potentially 
worthy influence on the future. Really, a true 
teacher looks to the future more than the tomor- 
row. One professor at the University of Penn- 
sylvania used to say, “I am a great deal more in- 
terested in what will happen a hundred years 
from now than I am in what will happen to- 
morrow.” His students would reply, “But a hun- 
dred years is so long ahead. Why not be inter- 
ested in tomorrow?” The professor would reply, 
“Because the things that will happen tomorrow 
have already been settled. They were decided 
by the people and by the forces of yesterday. 
They are fixed—inevitable. But we can take a 
hand in deciding the events of the coming cen- 
turies.” (9:p.15) There is no stagnancy in real 
education. Good teachers always think in terms 
of the future. You will find that your subject 
matter, your students, and you yourself will con- 
stantly be growing and changing. As you greet 
class after class of students and watch their 
minds grow and develop, you will realize the 
truth of these words by Henry Adams, one of 
America’s great thinkers: “A teacher affects eter- 
nity; he can never tell where his influence stops.” 
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So much for some of the important things that 
teaching means to me. I hope that telling you 
how I feel about teaching may give you some 
insight into the wonderful importance of teach- 
ing. Being a good teacher is a challenge worthy 
of a good man; being a great teacher is a chal- 
lenge worthy of a great man. 


An Oak, or a Squash? 

At this point, some of you may be worried 
about the element of time involved in making 
yourself a real teacher. Here is a little story that 
may put your minds at ease on this point. While 
he was a college president, James A. Garfield 
was approached by a father who wanted to 
enter his son as a student; however, the father 
emphasized that the boy did not have too much 
time to spend in college and asked if the lad 
could take just a short course. In reply, Garfield 
commented, “Oh, yes, he can take a short course. 
It all depends on what you want to make of him. 
When God wants to make an oak he takes a hun- 
dred years, but he takes only two months to 
make a squash.” (6:pp.175-176) Just as learning 
takes time and effort, so does learning to teach 
take time and effort. In our all-too-brief course 
here we have simply tried to get you started in 
the right direction. 
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We must have an informed public if we are to 
have the kind of education we want for our chil- 
dren. On the shoulders of our P.T.A. (and School— 
Ed.) leaders lies the responsibility of interpreting 
the school program and school needs to the general 
public. 
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AN EPHEBIC OATH FOR TEACHERS 
(Concluded from page 123) 


up to them socially and individually desirable . 
tivities. I will do my best to “pass on” the race e. 
perience. I will help to “pass” or be constructively 
critical of our culture. I will aid insofar as possibl. 
in applying the lessons of our social heritage. 

As a leader, I will always try to glorify the proces 
of education as it operates in the schools. Also, | 
will try to coordinate school and community jnfy. 
ences on each individual. 

I am proud of the profession of teaching for whic) 
I have now partially prepared myself. My activitig 
and responsibilities lie ahead. I will continuoysly 
strive to make myself a more competent profession] 
worker and citizen. 

I pledge myself to teach throughout my life, | 
will strive to help my school, my state, and my con. 
munity. I will aim to work with my colleagues, ani 
with citizens in the community in which I teach and 
live. 

I will fight, in and out of school, to maintain, tp 
strengthen, and to improve in my community such 
institutions as the school, the family, and the church, 

I further promise to live on high levels of con. 
duct— professionally as a trained leader, and also 
a citizen, and as a loyal American. 

Above all, I will transmit my country and its cul- 
ture, not only not less, but greater and better tha 
it was transmitted to me. 


Some twenty years ago, James Truslow Adams 
wrote his truly great Epic of America around: 
beautiful theme in our heritage, the America 
dream; “that dream of a land in which life could 
be better and richer and fuller for every ma, 
with opportunity for each according to his abil 
ty or achievement.” Each of you has a right 
yes, an obligation and an opportunity to dream 
and dreams can become realities. 


Quite likely we shall be held to scorn for our re 
fusal to spend money on education. In another age 
it will possibly seem ridiculous that, at a time whet 
money can become worthless overnight and whe 
material possessions can vanish in an instant in th 
smoke of an atomic bomb, we should be as w 
willing as we are to invest in the most durable d 
all our assets, the skills of our men and women- 
Peter Quince, in The Schoolmaster (British). 


Man must teach himself that the basest of a 
things is to be afraid; and teaching himself thi 
forget it forever, leaving no room in his workshop 
for anything but...the old universal truths—love 
and honor and pity and pride and compassion 
sacrifice.— William Faulkner. 


8 Adams, James Truslow, The Epic of America. Boston: Lit 
tle, Brown, and Company, 1931, p. 404. 
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Lay That Brickbat Down 





Presentation of opposing views in the free market place of ideas is essential; 
its wisdom cannot be questioned, provided only that accepted standards of 
scholarship are maintained. But controversy for the mere sake of controversy is 
meaningless and sometimes genuinely harmful. It is time to end the fruitless 


duel of words and to undertake, like 
gent solutions in the democratic fashion. 


intelligent men, the quest for intelli- 





By PETER 


lumbia University that the widest street in 

the world is 120th Street, the thoroughfare 
separating Teachers College from Columbia Col- 
lege. It is symbolic of the cleavage between 
professional educators and liberal arts faculties. 
This ideological divider can be projected across 
the country through the hearts of many of our 
institutions of higher learning. Verbal brickbats 
are continuously tossed back and forth across 
this street. The controversy erupts frequently 
and periodically in the press, on the radio, and 
in the professional journals. 

In re-studying the progress of one such de- 
bate' a sickening and startling fact became ap- 
parent. The letters to The Atlantic Monthly from 
its readers were, in the June, 1950, issue, almost 
equally divided according to professional battle 
lines. Every educator was solidly against the 
Lynd article attacking professional education 
and every liberal arts partisan was solidly in 
favor of it. 


No Middle Ground 


Apparently both faculties have been highly 
successful in indoctrinating their students, either 
through the course work proper or through at- 
titudes prevalent in the social milieu. In this fra- 
cas it might be assumed that the research schol- 
ars (synonymous with liberal arts professors ) 
would take their champion, a former school 
board member, to task for certain distortions and 
maccuracies. Since this did not suit their pur- 


ee 


I Is OFTEN facetiously remarked around Co- 
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F. OLIVA 


pose, however, they seconded heartily the con- 
demnation of teacher training institutions. On 
the other hand, the dispassionate reader looks in 
vain for a professional educator asserting to the 
truth of certain of Lynd’s charges. To one group 
the Lynd attack on schools of education was all 
white; to the other group, all black. There was 
no middle ground. 

This continuous intellectual warfare lacks com- 
mon sense and propriety. Let us, therefore, if it is 
possible to minimize one’s own biases, consider 
some of the negligence on both sides of this con- 
test and, then, let us face up to a few hard re- 
alities that we would rather deny. 

There is a good deal of contention on both 
sides without support of research, resting solely 
on “logic,” or, more truly, on “personal opinion.” 
There is often a complete lack of knowledge. 
The educator who argues pro-Dewey without 
ever having read Dewey is as vulnerable as the 
liberal arts teacher who upholds the transfer 
value of his course without considering any of 
the experimental evidence about transfer of 
training.* 


Science Mangled in Both Camps 


The educator who advocates the core curricu- 
lum as a panacea for all educational ills is just 
as much in error as the academician who looks 
askance at core programs as a diabolical anti- 
intellectual plot. He who states that the students 


1 Lynd, Albert, “‘Quackery in the Public Schools,” The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, March, 1950. See also the book, same title, same 
author. New York: Little, Brown and Co. 

Case, Gilbert, ‘“‘Quackery in the Public Schools: An Answer,” 
The Atlantic Monthly, June, 1950. See also letters to the editor 
in that issue. 

2See Pressey, Sidney L., and Francis P. Robinson, Psychol- 
ogy and the New Education. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1944, Chapters XVII, XVIII. 
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of today are more deficient in the three R’s than 
the students of yesteryear is simply without the 
facts. Comparative experimental studies prove 
the contrary, distortions notwithstanding.’ The 
assertions supporting algebra, history, and Latin 
as subjects, par excellence, which teach students 
to think, reason, persist, and become good citi- 
zens, are not supported by research, brochures 
of the Classical League notwithstanding.* The 
scientific method has been mangled equally. 
The liberal arts men nourish the erroneous be- 
lief that professional educators champion know!l- 
edge of methods without knowledge of the field 
of specialization. That nothing is farther from 
the truth can be seen in the typical requirements 
of the school of education of this University.® 


Both Knowledge and Skill Needed 


These regulations require that prospective sec- 
ondary school teachers enrolled in the School of 
Education must take sixty-four semester hours of 
general education (liberal arts). Forty-two hours 
are required in electives, almost exclusively lib- 
eral arts or other specialized school courses. Of 
the total of 130 semester hours required for grad- 
uation only twenty-four are in professional edu- 
cation. Of these twenty-four, six are in super- 
vised teaching. Thus, a prospective secondary 
school teacher takes a grand total of eighteen 
semester hours of professional education courses. 

There are those who would state that this to- 
tal of eighteen semester hours is still too much 
“methodology.” Confusion in terminology twists 
six hours of principles and methods into eight- 
een, which in reality consist also of history of 
education, educational psychology, curriculum, 
and psychology of adolescence. Obviously, if 
schools of education with similar patterns are 
indoctrinating the pupils to the extent claimed, 
the schools must be extraordinarily efficient, since 
they have students only a fraction as long as the 
liberal arts professors. Or, perhaps, the subject 
matter is such as to capture the imagination and 
allegiance of the students! 





3See Glennon, Vincent J., and C. W. Hunnicutt, What Does 
Research Say About Arithmetic? Washington: National Edu- 
eation Association, and Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 1952. Also, Gerberich, J. Raymond, “The 
First of the Three R’s,” PH1r De_tTaA KAPPAN, March, 1952. 
For distortion of statistical data see Bestor, Arthur E., Educa- 
tional Wastelands. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 
1953, p. 5. 

*The Service Bureau, The American Classical League, Why 
Study Latin? Boston: Prof. William H. Marnell, Boston Teach- 
ers College, 625 Huntington Avenue, February, 1953. 

5 Further evidence that these are typical requirements may 
be found in the statement by Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, quoted in 
“Whither Amevican Education?”’, published and distributed by 
The Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Conn., July, 
1950, pp. 11 and 18. 

See also U. S. Office of Education, A Manual on Certification 
Requirements for School Personnel in the United States. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Office. 

For distortions and inaccuracies concerning certification laws 
see Educational Wastelands, pp. 112, 132-33. 
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Knowledge of subject matter without skill 
methods is an equal absurdity for teachers x 
any level. Many are the college professors, fame; 
research men on both sides, who give disorgan. 
ized lectures, mumble in their beards, and pre. 
sent their material with no regard for the map. 
ner in which humans learn. It has been assume) 
in some quarters that, if one knows his subject 
he is automatically endowed with the skill t 
teach it. By way of illustration: The charge j 
made that high school students do not retaip 
their knowledge of history because of modem 





























































educational practices or the incompetence of th J 
teachers. What justification (other than passing J 2 
the buck back to the high school) can the liber! Je 4 
arts professors give for the same phenomenon ip J " 
college, since they do not subscribe to the prin. 5 
ciples and methods of modern education? Sing E 
the liberal arts professor is always ipso facto» — 
expert in subject matter, whereas the education [7 
professor is always a dolt by inference or accus. ie ©! 
tion,® then there can only be a lack of good meth- ar 
ods of instruction in some of the liberal ars ga 
courses. Knowledge of the subject is no guara FP ™ 
tee that the instructor can put across his me “ 
terial. If both sides would reconsider, they wouli J ?° 
assuredly agree that both knowledge of subject Je 
matter and skill in methods are essential. : 
res 
No Monopoly on Absurdities anc 
Neither side of the controversy has a monop-  ‘ 
ly on absurdities and nonsensities. There ar i 
ample subjects of ridicule in both constellation J 
of faculties. True, as Bestor relates, some schoo 
of education stretch their offerings pretty thin’ J )¢t 
This is not, however, sufficient argument for abo HR ‘P& 
lition of schools of education; it is an argument # “Y 
for improvement of the curriculum. Professional ples 
educators should be the first to admit this fav J The 
in their armor. But, across the “yard” or “street also 
there are lurking skeletons in the liberal ars thro 
closets. Here, too, the offerings are emaciated ani J 
the catalogues padded to build up a department St 
In liberal arts departments, too, some course) H Studi 
are over-ambitious and other courses amount ti J dictic 
trivialities. Among some of the world-shakes #% ™anc 
that can be found in selected college catalogue the R 
are Elementary Pali, Old Provencal Philology Th 
and Literature, Spoken Mongol (“An introduc < 
tion to modern spoken Mongol with a native it: wae 
formant”), and Seminar on Olynthus: “Prob p,, 
lems in city planning and the history of domesti J (1,,, 
architecture, as exemplified by the finds at Ol An 
thus.” “Supervision of the Elementary Schoo J giant 
* For an early statement see De Voto, Bernard, “Farewell ® * Ibid. 
Pedagogy.” Harper and Bros., January, 1928. pe 





t Educational Wastelands, pp. 67-68. 
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and “Legal Basis of School Administration” may 
seem silly to a Bestor, who believes they “have 
nothing to do with the advancement of basic 
knowledge.”® In truth, the matter is one of rela- 
tive values and specific purposes. 


Who Will Cast the First Stone? 


Most frequent device for stretching the depart- 
ments of liberal arts consists in offering 1) 
courses in the discipline, 2) research in the dis- 
cipline, 3) seminar in the discipline, 4 ) problems 
in the discipline, 5) informal study in the disci- 
pline, 6) independent study in the discipline, 
and 7) colloquium in the discipline. This in- 
fates a department nicely. An individual student 
may register for a combination of these offerings. 
Supply your own academic discipline—try non- 
Euclidean geometry, the tragedies of Shake- 
speare, or the Labourdin dialect of the Basques. 
This indictment is not meant to deny the value 
of scholarly research, but many of these devices 
are circuitous ways of permitting the student to 
gain additional semester hours’ credit toward at- 
tainment of the degree. These illustrations are 
cited merely to put the matter in its proper 
perspective. Let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone. 

Turn, then, to the accusations against the 
respectability of the Doctor of Education degree 
and the ridiculous research studies often done by 
students in education. Let us admit that brows- 
ing through the stacks of doctor of education 
studies can provide ways of spending an hilari- 
ous moment or two. Some of the titles and sub- 
jects are downright foolish. But to eye the re- 


| spectable Ph.D. with deadly seriousness and to 


say that all Ph.D. studies are impeccable exam- 
ples of higher learning is equally preposterous. 
The titles and subjects of Ph.D. dissertations can 
also provoke innocent merriment. Let us browse 
through the Wilson reference to doctoral dis- 
sertations :° 


Studies in fourteenth century French syntax. 
Studies in fifteenth century syntax. An etymological 
dictionary of the Obwaldisch dialect of Raeto-Ro- 
mance. (All three completed during a big year in 
the Romance department. North Carolina, 1950.) 

The hoplite general in Athens. (Princeton, His- 
tory, 1951.) 

Long vowel arguments in Sanskrit and Greek 
aorists. (Wisconsin, Classical Literature, 1952. ) 

Portuguese narratives of shipwreck, 1552-1649. 
(Harvard, Romance Literature, 1952.) 

An experimental study of the color vision of the 
giant tortoise. (Fordham, Psychology, 1952. ) 


‘ Ibid., p. 68. 
A Hq. W. Wilson Co., Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
merican Universities. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 
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The New Testament use of the preposition, kata, 
with special reference to its distributive aspects. 
(Southern Baptist, Classical Literature, 1949.) 

A study of the abnormal characters in the novels 
of Benito Perez Galdos. Eroticism in the novels of 
Felipe Trigo. (Delightfully completed in the same 
year at Cornell, Romance Literature, 1950.) 


All the cited topics are, of course, bona fide 
research studies. However, the value of their 
contributions to society and their narrowness 
must be questioned as readily as education doc- 
toral studies. 

Before the general public tires of the stupid 
controversy among supposedly learned men and 
shouts “a plague on both your houses,” positive 
action toward improved relations is needed. 


Facing the Real Tyranny 


Why all the controversy anyway? Let us be 
frank. There is, first of all, an honest difference 
in philosophy. Differences lie in beliefs concern- 
ing the nature of learning, the nature of learn- 
ers, and the purposes of education in American 
society. These differences need to be explored 
intelligently and calmly. Polemics from either 
side will serve no useful purpose. “Intellectual 
humility” is needed on both sides of the fence, 
not simply on the other fellow’s part.’° 

Secondly, part of the argument is related to 
each participant's raison d’étre. Professional edu- 
cation is challenging the vested interests of the 
academic disciplines. Professional education is 
challenging the premises, methods, and results of 
time-honored traditional practices. To these chal- 
lenges have come the natural psychological re- 
actions of resentment and attack. Resentment is 
met with resentment and attack with attack. Lib- 
eral arts faculties have not been willing to re- 
gard education schools as academically respect- 
able. Since the schools of education are regarded 
as a threat, they, like Carthage, must be de- 
stroyed. Then all can retire peacefully once 
again to the ivory towers. And the public schools, 
instead of bowing to the fictitious “interlocking 
directorate of professional educationists”™? can 
grovel, as in ancient times, before the real tyr- 
anny of the academicians. 

What can be done to correct this situation? We 
can declare a moratorium on journalistic brick- 
bats. We can recognize that this marriage was 
born in heaven and is going to last. Both schools 
are here to stay—for richer, for poorer, in sick- 
ness, or in health, till death. 


(Concluded on page 135) 


1 For an interesting quotation calling for intellectual hu- 
mility on the other fellow’s part, see Educational Wastelands, 
p. 8. 

1 Jbid., p. 101. 





“Inter-Cultural, 


” Did You Say? 





By CLIFTON L. HALL 


HE May 1954 issue of Part Detta Kappan 

carried an eight-page selected and anno- 

tated bibliography of “Recent Works Con- 
cerning Inter-cultural Relations and Compara- 
tive Education.” Among the publications listed 
were many dealing with educational matters in 
particular countries, such as China, Germany, 
Australia, Mexico, South Africa, India, Britain, 
and all the South American republics. But this 
reader searched in vain for specific mention of 
the country with which the people of the United 
States have had, for almost 150 years, the closest 
ties—cultural, economic, ethnic. Some of the 
works listed may well contain references to Can- 
ada, but the country itself was not mentioned in 
any of the titles or annotations. 


A Country With More Than Rose Marie! 


The native tongue of more than 3,000,000 Ca- 
nadians is French. Canada is a bilingual nation. 
English and French are both official languages; 
you can realize this merely by looking at a Ca- 
nadian dollar—or at a postage stamp, for that 
matter. 

Canadians of both French and English descent 
as a people are sensitive to tradition. This is 
shown in the formalities with which they like to 
surround the deliberations of their parliaments, 
both federal and provincial, in the pride they 
take in their armed forces, in their churches, and 
in their law courts. If you saw the picture I 
Confess, you may have concluded that the in- 
fluence of tradition in maintaining a decent de- 
gree of dignity and restraint in the conduct of a 
trial has much to commend it. 

Speaking before the National Press Club in 
Washington on March 15, 1954, the Canadian 
Foreign Minister, Lester Pearson, referred hu- 
morously to the idea prevalent “in the minds of 
some people in this country” that Canada is a 
vast arctic waste “still largely inhabited by Eski- 
mos, Mounties, trappers, and Rose Marie.” Then 
he added that “in more sober fact, Canada is 
now an up-and-coming nation, on the march to 





CLIFTON L. HALL (Beta 2102) is professor, George 
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It is easy to rationalize that we hardly 
consider Canadians as foreigners nor are 
we so regarded by them. In some ways this 
is so, but in other equally important ways it 
is not. For example, the subscription rate 
of the American Scholar is given as “one 
year $3.00 . . . Foreign and Canadian— 
50 cents a year additional for postage’, 
School and Society is “$6.00 a year .., 
$6.50 a year (Canadian), $7.00 a year 
(foreign ).” On the other hand, try crossing 
the 3,986.8-mile border in either direction 
without proper identification papers! 





a great destiny, if there is any destiny excep 
destruction for any country in this age of a 
archy and the atom.” Canada’s growth in wealth 
and power since World War II has been littl 
short of phenomenal. A spirit of sturdy inde 
pendence is coming more and more to chara 
terize the economic and political thinking of he 
people, and this is naturally reflected in ther 
cultural and intellectual life. 


Recovering From Dilute Deweyism 


The foregoing and dozens of other factos 
have for a good many years steadily favored the 
growth of a distinctively Canadian mentality 
and outlook, and this is nowhere more clearly t? 
be seen than in Canadian education. Particular 
in the past decade, a large and increasing nun 
ber of people in Canada seem to be almost be- 
ligerently resolved to maintain their intellectul 
tradition and to recapture any of it that was lot 
in the wave of dilute Deweyism that rolled » 
from below the border in the twenties and thi 
ties. Interestingly enough, the teachers thet 
selves in some places are taking the lead in tk 
move to restore standards of discipline and schel 
arship. Witness the stand taken by the Ontar 
Secondary School Teachers’ Federation as 
ported in Time for January 7, 1952. 

To date, the best statement of an education! 
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philosophy by a Canadian is the 127-page vol- 
ume, Mind, School and Civilization, by Profes- 
sor John Macdonald of the University of Alberta. 
The author is unashamedly proclaimed on the 
‘acket as a “traditionalist” who holds to basic 
yalues. His book is admirably concise and clear 
and, at the same time, it is one of the most meaty 
and thought-provoking to appear in many years. 

Though Canadian educators are not particu- 
larly fond of the rushing into print, publications 
are available on most aspects of education in 
Canada. The really conspicuous lack is that of a 
good general history of Canadian education. The 
following brief list of titles has been compiled of 
books and articles appearing in the past four 
years. It is offered as a modest supplement to 
Mr. Cieslak’s list in the May 1954 issue of Pur 


DetTA KAPPAN. 


1. Are Canadians Really?, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S., Washington, D. C.: 1954. A 
sprightly and entertaining pamphlet which should 
| doa great deal towards clearing up misunderstand- 
ings. 

3 Report of the Royal Commission on Education 
in Ontario. The King’s Printer, Toronto: 1950. 

3. Campbell, H. L., Curriculum Trends in Ca- 
nadian Education. W. J. Gage & Co., Toronto: 1952. 

4, James, May Hall, “Canada-United States 
Committee on Education,” School and Society, 
MCMXLVII, No. 75, April 12, 1952, pp. 231-4. 

5. Langley, C. J., “Separate Schools in Canada,” 
History of Education Journal, II, No. 2, Winter 1951, 
pp. 48-51. 

6. McKim, Audrey, Lexy O’Connor, McClelland 
& Stewart, Toronto: 1953. A novel based on the 
work of a young teacher in Alberta. 

7. Manning, John, “The Separate Roman Catho- 
lic Schools of Ontario,” History of Education Jour- 
nal, III, No. 4, Summer 1952, pp. 97-106. 

8. Neatby, Hilda, So Little for the Mind. Clarke, 
Irwin & Co., Toronto: 1953. If you think that Albert 
Lynd and Arthur Bestor, Jr. are a bit rough on the 
educators, try this one! 

9. Phillips, Charles E., “Education in Canada, 
1939-46,” History of Education Journal, II, No. 1, 
Autumn 1951, pp. 7-13. 

10. Rowe, Frederick W., History of Education in 
Newfoundland. The Ryerson Press, Toronto: 1952. 
The development of education in the oldest colony 
and youngest province. 

ll. Woodley, E. C., “The School System of the 
Province of Quebec, with Special Reference to Re- 
ligious Differences,” History of Education Journal, 
lV, No. 3, Spring 1953, pp. 97-103. 


_ The median age of the United States population 
mereased from 18.9 years in 1850 to 30.1 in 1950. 
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Published by University of Chicago Press, Chicago: 1952. 


“INTER-CULTURAL,” DID YOU SAY? 


LAY THAT BRICKBAT DOWN 
(Concluded from page 133) 


We can unite against the common enemies of 
education and we can cooperate in a number 
of ways. We can begin by instilling a respect in 
our students for both schools of thought. De- 
liberately to foster contempt for the opposing 
school should be considered unprofessional con- 
duct. We can share each other’s facilities and 
pool our resources. Teachers in graduate train- 
ing should be encouraged to balance their pro- 
grams between advanced education and the 
academic disciplines. These teachers should be 
received into the liberal arts classes with genu- 
ine courtesy and warmth, not with contempt as 
is sometimes the case. The liberal arts faculties 
can offer courses specially designed for elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers. The Teach- 
ers Course in Mathematics as described in an 
earlier Cornell University catalogue would fill 
the bill perfectly: 


This course will treat certain selected topics in 
the mathematics taught in the secondary schools 
with a view to contribute to the enrichment of such 
teaching and to give a clearer understanding of the 
meanings of certain of the concepts and processes 
involved. 


The liberal arts faculties can demonstrate their 
flexibility by offering courses for teachers at 
hours when teachers in service can take them. 
Both schools can continue to urge more capable 
young people to go into teaching. Both sides can 
work to get salaries high enough that capable 
youth will want to teach. 

We can form and work on joint committees. 
We can listen to each other’s arguments and dis- 
cuss them on the basis of objective evidence. We 
can have a mutual sympathy for each other's 
problems and each other's students. Let us find 
the common ground upon which we can stand 
and, then, through democratic processes, try to 
resolve our differences. Perhaps it would help 
to take ourselves a little less seriously and the 
other fellows a little more seriously. 


All occupations are cramped and hindered for 
want of men to do the work, not work to do. If you 
desire to test this, you need only to hunt up a first 
class editor, reporter, business manager, foreman 
of a shop, mechanic or artist in any branch of in- 
dustry and try to hire him. You will find that he is 
already hired. But if you need idlers, shirkers, half 
instructed, unambitious and comfort-seeking edi- 
tors, reporters, lawyers, doctors and mechanics, apply 
anywhere. There are millions of them to be had. 
—Mark Twain. 





The Proof of the Pudding 





By WENDEL 


RITICISMs that present-day children do not 
( learn the “Three R’s” as well as children 

did in the past seem to be more sharply 
and more generally proclaimed today than at 
any former time. Research studies conducted to 
prove or disprove the charges are often found 
to be inconclusive, and affirmative statements 
made by school officials are in some cases un- 
verifiable. 

Investigations reported here were made to 
ascertain how one group of today’s elementary 
school children compares in achievement in basic 
subjects with children of nearly two decades ago. 
Achievement in reading, arithmetic, and spelling 
of 1,290 pupils in certain Evanston, Illinois ele- 
mentary schools in Grades III-B and V-B was 
ascertained in 1934 and in 1953. Studies were 
made by comparing scores on the 1933 edition of 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Form A, 
Primary II and the Intermediate Batteries. The 
tests were administered on or about the same 
date in 1953 as in 1934. 

Statistical methods were used to ascertain and 
to evaluate differences between the “past-pres- 
ent” groups. Comparisons were made between 
subgroups according to sex, grade, school, and 
subtest. Differences and test-ratios were ob- 
served as falling in positive (favor of 1953) and 
negative (favor of 1934) directions. The signifi- 
cance of each difference was ascertained. 


FINDINGS 


1. There were no significant differences be- 
tween the mean I.Q.’s and C.A.’s of the third- 
grade pupils in 1953 and in 1934. 

2. There were no significant differences be- 
tween the mean I.Q.’s and C.A.’s of the fifth- 
grade girls in 1953 and in 1934. 

3. There was no significant difference between 
the mean C.A.’s of the fifth-grade boys in 1953 
and in 1934. 

4. Fifth-grade boys in 1934 had significantly 
higher mean I.Q.’s as measured by the Kuhl- 





WENDELL C. LANTON (Upsilon 896) made the 
study reported here while a graduate student, School 
of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston. 


L C. LANTON 


Here is presented the sort of evidence 
eagerly awaited by those who insist upon 
facts, not opinion; upon reason, not name. 
calling, in discussions of achievement. 





mann-Anderson Intelligence Tests than in 1953, 

5. In all comparisons of the reading tests in 
Grades III-B and V-B, the pupils in 1953 made 
significantly higher scores than did pupils in 
1934. 

6. In the third grade, the pupils in 1934 made 
significantly higher scores on the Arithmetic 
Fundamentals Test; there were no significant 
differences between the mean scores made by 
children in 1953 and in 1934 on the Arithmetic 
Problems Test. In composite achievement in 
arithmetic, the 1934 group was slightly superior, 
but the difference was not significant. 

7. In all comparisons of the results of the 
arithmetic tests in the fifth grades, the children 
in 1953 made significantly higher scores. 

8. Third-grade children in 1953 made signifi 
cantly higher spelling scores. 

9. There was no significant difference be- 
tween the spelling abilities of the fifth-grade 
children in 1953 and in 1934. 

10. The composite achievement in the funda- 
mentals tested of the children in 1953 in the 
third and fifth grades was significantly higher 
than that of children in 1934. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This investigation showed that third and fifth 
grade pupils in Evanston, Illinois, achieved high- 
er scores on standardized educational tests a¢- 
ministered in 1953 than did comparable groups 
tested in the same way in 1934. 

The results of this investigation suggest that, 
in this community at least, educational attait- 
ment has not deteriorated in the past twenty 
years. Accordingly, it appears the adverse crit 
cisms of public education so frequently hear 
may not prove valid. The technique used in 
this investigation should be applied generally 
to verify or to disprove the foregoing statement 
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6 Remember the old saying “that the people who 
‘+ make the most mistakes are those who do the most 
work”? A Mississippi Southern College graduate 
student has proved the point in a study of children’s 
reading. According to the findings of a study, 
“good” readers among children usually make more 
erors than do “poor” readers. While examining 
the oral reading errors of second grade children, it 
was found that good readers often repeat words 
while trying to get the meaning from the context 
of the sentence. The poor reader, on the other hand, 
simply stops reading when he comes to an unknown 
word. The good reader will also add or omit words 
when the addition or omission “makes sense.” As 
the poor reader makes less effort to understand his 
reading, he makes fewer errors of this type. 


@ Ohio State University radio astronomers now 
exhibit a new map, the most detailed and extensive 
of its kind ever made, showing radio-wave radia- 
tion from the sky. The map was compiled from sev- 
eral months of continuous observations last spring 
with the university’s radio telescope. It is the most 
precise picture now available of how the sky would 
lok if our eyes were sensitive to radio waves, 
rather than to light. 

The map shows clearly the central nucleus or 
core of our galaxy, a feature hidden from view of 
even the largest optical telescopes by great clouds 
of interstellar dust and gas. Radio waves easily pen- 
etrate these clouds and make the nucleus “visible” 
to the radio telescope. 


Rickover, Too, Agrees 


“Textbook engineers” and over-specialized educa- 
tion draw criticism from two of the nation’s top 
figures in the field of engineering development. 

Speaking before sessions of Ohio State Univer- 
sity’s Annual Conference for Engineers were Rear 
Admiral Hyman Rickover, Washington, D. C., who 
was instrumental in developing the world’s first 
atomic-powered submarine, and Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, Dayton, whose inventions have had a profound 
effect on the automotive and other industries. 

Admiral Rickover discussed his views on engi- 
neering education before more than 400 engineers. 
Too many engineers have learned facts but not 
Principles,” said the admiral, who added that, “prac- 
tical things should not be taught in colleges. Most 
young engineers are looking for security in terms 
of money rather than the chance to improve them- 
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selves professionally. Engineering schools are not 
graduating enough engineers; the nation today has 
a shortage of some 60,000 engineers. Most engi- 
neers are poorly read—young and old alike... . 
Many search for exact answers and are frustrated if 
they are not found, while in real life there are no 
exact or final answers.” 

Admiral Rickover strongly urged extension of 
education to all who have the ability to learn, 
warning that Russian schools are now turning out 
more scientific and technological graduates than the 
United States. To remedy this situation, he called 
for increased funds for education, higher salaries 
for teachers, and a longer school year. He pointed 
out that many able high school students do not 
attend college, and many who do will not finish 
their training. “We cannot afford,” he said, “to lose 
scientific talent because such is more important than 
atomic energy or the hydrogen bomb.” 

Mr. Kettering told his audience of more than 600 
to “look on both sides of a formula—don’t let it 
stop you from trying something. Although the re- 
sults of industrial research have been spectacular, 
we are getting terrifically specialized in education 
—which is bad.” He further declared that precon- 
ceived ideas are the most dangerous thing you can 
get from education, criticized the tendency to apply 
formulas in working for progress and added that 
“some take education too seriously.” Development 
engineers should stay close to the shop, he advised, 
adding that “over two feet away is too far.” 


New Leave Policy at Minnesota 


Establishment by the University of Minnesota of 
a salaried leave plan for members of the faculty 
has been announced. Leaves for one school quarter 
on full salary for selected members of the faculty 
who have achieved permanent status on the Uni- 
versity staff will be granted. The plan will become 
operative during the winter quarter of the 1954-55 
school year. 

Designed to supplement but not to replace the 
traditional sabbatical leave system whereby faculty 
members may take leave at reduced salary every 
seventh year, generally for research and travel, the 
new program will meet a long felt need. It will en- 
able faculty members to devote themselves to inten- 
sive research work required to complete studies and 
to scientific investigations in which they are in- 
volved. It also will permit faculty members to carry 
on their studies in universities and research labora- 
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tories elsewhere during the three-month period they 
are free of their teaching loads. 


® Eleven years ago, so far as known, no Negroes 
were attending southern white institutions of higher 
learning. Today, the doors of previously all-white 
graduate schools in every southern state except Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida and South Caro- 
lina are open to them. It is estimated that around 
2,000 Negroes are now attending southern white 
colleges. They are now attending the graduate or 
professional schools of 23 southern white state- 
supported institutions. They are enrolled at gradu- 
ate levels of 10 southern white state and municipal 
schools and are attending 42 southern white private 
schools in 8 southern states. In one school there are 
now 251 Negro students and 5 Negro teachers. Sev- 
eral southern Negro colleges now admit white stu- 
dents and there are more than 100 Negro profes- 
sors and instructors in predominantly white schools. 


® The University of Illinois College of Engineering 
has pioneered in presenting a survey course de- 
signed especially to help the layman understand the 
technological world in which he lives. Since tech- 
nology enters into nearly every field of endeavor 
today, this course, offered at the undergraduate 
level, includes useful study for future businessmen, 
lawyers, journalists, teachers, and students majoring 
in such fields as history, political science, and soci- 
ology. It is equally helpful to those who may be- 
come secretaries in engineering firms of all kinds 
and to the woman who will be an engineer’s wife. 

Included in the course is a review of the history 
of engineering and its branches and its develop- 
ment to the professional level. The engineering ap- 
proach to problem solving is presented and stu- 
dents undertake the solution of one of two simple 
engineering problems, using the methods of the 
engineer. The application of these methods to a 
more difficult problem is then demonstrated by the 
instructor. 


Tiring Just to Keep Alive 


Schools should be designed so that the least pos- 
sible energy is expended in adjusting to the physical 
environment—in seeing, hearing and sitting, Charles 
D. Gibson, a California school lighting specialist 
told Iowa schoolmen, board members and archi- 
tects. Speaking at the 1954 School Building Plan- 
ning conference at the State University of Iowa, 
Mr. Gibson stressed conservation of physical energy 
as the best reason for good school lighting. He is 
supervisor of field planning for the California state 
division of schoolhouse planning. 

Gibson said there is no real evidence that mod- 
ern lighting devices help the learning process much 
or protect the eyes, as many advertisers of these 
devices claim. But behavior problems often occur 
because children become tired of extending their 
energy—particularly on a gray day—over all the 
bodily processes of keeping alive, moving about, 
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growing, fighting infection, and seeing, hearing 
and sitting in the classroom. Under good lighting 
conditions, a pupil might employ as much as ope. 
quarter of his total energy watching teacher, othe, 
pupils, blackboard and books. If the lighting js 
poor, he might be using up to one-half of his energy 
simply for vision, Gibson pointed out. . 


How Fares the Engineer? 


The 1929 engineering graduate found slim pick. 
ings after the stock market collapse, but today he i 
making up for the lean years. A study of the eg. 
nomic status of Illinois Institute of Technology eng. 
neering graduates reveals that members of the clay 
of 1929 currently are earning a median salary of 
$10,000 to $11,000 a year. Before the crash of 
1929, engineering graduates earned an average start. 
ing salary of approximately $115 a month. The 
“Black Friday” fiasco virtually wiped out the eng. 
neering job market. By 1934, engineering gradp. 
ates were receiving an average starting salary of 
less than $100 a month. These same graduates to. 
day are earning a median salary of $8,500 tp 
$9,000. Conditions had improved slightly for the 
1939 engineering graduates who started at an w- 
erage monthly salary of $110. During the inter. 
vening years, their median salary rose to $8,500. 
$9,000 a year—four times their starting rate. 

The advent of the technological age and the war. 
time boom boosted the beginning salary average to 
$193 when members of Illinois Tech’s 1944 engi- 
neering class received their diplomas. In the short 
span of 10 years their median salary increased to 
$7,500-$8,000. Salaries continued to spiral, and in 
1949, IIT engineering graduates were offered start- 
ing salaries of $282 a month. Five years after grad- 
uation, their initial salaries have been doubled in 
many instances with the class median at $5,500- 
$6,000. Beginning salaries of engineering graduates 
are leveling off, apparently. Illinois Tech’s 1954 
graduates were offered an average starting salary 
of $363, only $1 more than the June, 1953, level 
and $10 below the January, 1954 average. Eng- 
neers rank with doctors, dentists and lawyers in the 
upper income bracket among college graduates 
Even as early as 1947 approximately 52 per cent 
of the engineering graduates in the nation wert 
earning $5,500 or more. 


A More Strenuous and Difficult Road 


“Relevant criticism and suggestions, if made it 
good faith, should always be welcomed by teachers 
even when such criticisms are not altogether just 
fied. There is no justification for complacency abou! 
the content, organization, and spirit of Americal 
education. We can and should do better in every 
way. But, let us begin, at least, with recognizing 
the truth,” says Sidney Hook of NYU. , 

“All of the difficulties in contemporary Americal 
education,” he said, “flow from the fact that we # 
not merely educating a selected elite, but that v¢ 
are trying to reach the entire population, includint 
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many groups which in previous generations would 
have been regarded as uneducable. 

“It is wrong to regard this as posing a dilemma 
between quality and quantity, or more accurately, 

een education of good quality for the few and 
of bad quality for the many. The challenge is to 
diversify the equality of instruction—all of it ex- 
cellent—to make it commensurate with the distinc- 
tive powers and talents of different students. 

“4s I understand modern education, its aim does 
not slight intellectual development. It wouldn’t be 
education if it did. But, it takes seriously the moral 
obligation to develop the intellectual capacities of 
each student by whatever method or route is objec- 
tively best. This involves measuring his progress 
not by some arbitrary norm, but in terms of his 
ability to do better, to widen his cultural horizon, 
and to improve his intellectual skills. This is not 
incompatible with recognizing the social necessity 
of the students’ achieving some fixed minimum 
norms of proficiency before qualifying for ad- 
vanced work or preparation for careers. 

“If the phrase ‘responsibility to subject matter’ 
has any meaning, those who use it should acknowl- 
edge that not all disciplines can be properly taught 
on certain advanced levels that will make them 
assimilable to every one. Within the range of nor- 
mal variation, however, certain disciplines which all 
students need in order to live in a modern world 
and a democratic society may and should be re- 


F quired. Because that variation is still very consider- 


able, curricula and methods cannot be fixed but 
must be adapted to place, time, and persons. 

“In approaching this task we must bring all the 
resources of modern psychology and pedagogy into 
play, not to eliminate difficult things from study, 
but to make them better understood. This is why, 
as John Dewey used to emphasize again and again, 
‘the road of the new education is not an easier one 
to follow than the old road, but a more strenuous 
and difficult one.’ ” 


Nearly 2,000 Have Shared in Exchange Program 


One hundred American teachers left for Great 
Britain early in August to exchange positions with 
teachers in the United Kingdom during the 1954- 
55 school year. British teachers who are teaching in 
the United States in the present school year arrived 
at approximately the same time. They were wel- 
comed by officials of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Department 
of State, the English-Speaking Union, American As- 
sociation of University Women, and the United 
Nations. “The 1954-55 teacher exchange will bring 
the total number of interchanges between United 
States and British teachers to 913,” said S. M. 
Brownell, U. S. Commissioner of Education. “This 
means that including this, the ninth year of the in- 
terchange program, 1,826 teachers from 46 States, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and from Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales will have shared 
in this program.” 
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The exchanges are authorized by Public Law 584 
(Fulbright Act) of the 79th Congress, and Public 
Law 402 (Smith-Mundt Act) of the 80th Congress. 
They are part of the International Educational Ex- 
change Program of the Department of State. Final 
approval of all interchanges is made by the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, appointed by the President 
of the United States. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is a member of this Board. Chairman is Fred- 
erick L. Hovde, president of Purdue University. 

President Eisenhower has said of educational ex- 
change programs that they “are an important step 
toward world peace.” A typical comment from a 
British exchange teacher of 1953-54 is the follow- 
ing: “I believe that this exchange program is doing 
a great service in bringing about a better under- 
standing between our two countries. The impressions 
I had before coming . . . have been subject to com- 
plete revision. The hospitality and friendliness have 
been overwhelming, and I look forward to an op- 
portunity to do my part for those Americans who 
visit Britain.” 

British exchange teachers in the United States 
during 1953-54 traveled from 1,000 to 25,000 
miles. Each teacher visited about 50 American 
homes, and 30 educational institutions, and made 
19 addresses before parent-teacher, civic, and church 
groups. 

Salaries of British teachers are paid by local 
school authorities in Great Britain. There are also 
subsidies by the British Ministry of Finance. Amer- 
ican teachers receive their salaries from local school 
authorities in the United States while they are 
teaching abroad. 


® The University of Texas will conduct six Atomic 
Energy Commission research projects in 1954-55. 
Two new contracts will expand University studies 





THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 
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Modern Language Association of America, 69th 
Annual Convention, New York City, December 
27-29. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
NEA, 15th Christmas Meeting, St. Louis, Decem- 
ber 27-29. 

National Science Teachers Association, NEA, 
and American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Berkeley, California, December 27-30. 

American Historical Association, New York City, 
December 28-30. 

Association of American Law Schools, 
York City, December 28-30. 

Speech Association of America, NEA, National 
Meeting, Chicago, December 28-30. 

College Physical Education Association, New 
York City, December 28-30. 

American Association of Teachers of French, 
New York City, December 29-30. 


New 
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of radiation effects on reproduction, development 
and growth of living organisms. Two projects in 
that field have been renewed. Other agreements 
call for continued studies of interactions of fast 
neutrons, some of the “bullets” in atom splitting, 
and for “tracer-atom” investigations of basic life 
processes. The four University studies of radiation 
effects seek basic information which will provide 
clues to protection against atomic explosions. The 
search also may reveal facts which will help sci- 
entists overcome heredity and growth defects and 
possibly improve animal and plant organisms. 


® The first volume in a projected three-volume 
series titled Radiation Biology has just been pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company. The vol- 
umes are being prepared under the auspices of the 
Committee on Radiation Biology of the Division 
of Biology and Agriculture, National Research Coun- 
cil; editor of all three volumes is Alexander Hol- 
laender, Director of the Biology Division of Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory. 

Volume I is concerned with high energy radia- 
tion, is in two parts, contains 1,265 pages, and is 
priced at $17.50. Still in press are Volume II, which 
will deal with ultraviolet radiations, and Volume III, 
which will concern visible light. The three volumes 
are expected to constitute a definitive treatment of 
radiation biology. 


® A capsule college career with course work, extra- 
curricular activities, and self-government, was of- 
fered at Cornell University this summer. The Tel- 
luride Association, an endowed educational foun- 
dation, gave scholarships covering room, board and 
tuition to 16 exceptional students who began their 
senior year in high school in September. The 16, 
all boys, came from the northeastern quarter of the 
nation, represented the major religious and political 
beliefs—including one McCarthyite and one Pro- 
hibitionist—and their fathers’ occupations ranged 
from barber to college professor. After one week, 
the group elected its own officers and committee 
chairmen. Dr. Guernsey confides that the slate was 
completely different from what the staff had secretly 
decided would be best, but that the boys’ choices 
proved right. 


Five Crises in Education 

The “five crises in education” as conceived by the 
Saturday Review (its issue of September 11, 1954), 
are: 1) criticism of the curriculum, especially the 
teaching of the Three R’s; 2) shortage of classroom 
space; 3) desegregation; 4) juvenile delinquency, 
and 5) the threat to learning implicit in some of the 
activities of Congress. 


@ Wayne University was host to outstanding na- 
tional, state, and local educators November 18, 
when the faculty and students of the College of 
Education celebrated the first annual Education 
Day. Highlighting the day’s events was the presen- 
tation of the first Wayne Education Award to Roy E. 
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Larsen, designated as the person “who has ma 
the most outstanding contribution to education jy 
the United States in 1954.” Wayne expects the Edy. 
cation Day Award to become the symbol of th 
highest professional or lay service to teaching anj 
to education in the United States. 


® “A better bridge of understanding is a necessay 
prelude to adequate financial support of America 
higher education,” says Wilson Compton, presidey: 
of the Council for Financial Aid to Education, Ine. 


® Southern Methodist University has added % 
buildings costing $17,000,000 since 1946, with ty 
more buildings costing more than $2,000,000 eac 
currently under construction. 


® A special postal stamp, commemorating the estab. 
lishment of the first land grant colleges, will } 
issued on February 12 in honor of Pennsylvani 
State University and Michigan State College, both 
founded in 1855. 


® An American model university, so close to the 
Russian border that the “Kremlin will find it a night. 
mare,” is in the cards for Turkey. Plans for the new 
school, in which classes will start in about thre 
years, were announced by Celal Yardimici, Turkey’ 
minister of education, during his recent visit to 
this country. The Turkish minister said that Nebrask 
educators will help staff the school which will k 
planned and built along the lines of the University 
of Nebraska. 


Study American Building Methods 


® Fifteen French educators and industrialists vis 
ited Pennsylvania State University late in Octobe 
as a part of a tour of this country under the au 
pices of FOA. The visitors were interested in devel 
oping a training program for the French building 
industry. The housing shortage in France is a major 
problem today since all efforts following World Wi 
II have been concentrated on repairing existing 
buildings damaged by the war. Now it is hoped to 
start a new national building program. For this 
program, a corps of skilled workers and techniciats 
adequately trained in modern construction methods 
is needed. 


® Prior to adjournment last summer, Congress grat 
ed $14.7 million of the $15 million requested in the 
President’s budget for international exchange @ 
students programs. 


Make a Survey of Giving 


The American College Public Relations Associ 
tion and the Council for Financial Aid to Education 
Inc., are cooperating in an annual survey of educt 
tional philanthropy which will indicate the soures 
and purposes of gifts to institutions of higher leat 
ing. A questionnaire seeks information as to the sout 
of gifts and grants in nine categories: corpo 
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tions, four categories of individuals, foundations, 
churches, associations, organizations and societies, 
and others. Nature and purpose of gifts and grants 
gre listed under six categories: buildings and fa- 
cilities, research, scholarships and _ fellowships, 
library or art acquisitions, other restricted purposes, 
and unrestricted or general purposes. Number of 
donors, gifts in excess of $100,000, and information 
relative to current special campaigns is sought also. 


@ American writers, musicians, and artists now 
have international copyright protection for their 
works. Congress in 1954 ratified the universal copy- 
right convention, drafted at Geneva, Switzerland, 
in 1952 by the United States and 39 other coun- 


tries. 


6 A $30,000 grant to be used in the development 
of Northwestern University’s general education pro- 
gram has been announced by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. The funds will support studies aimed at devel- 
oping a purposeful four-year program of general 
education for all undergraduates. Tue studies are 
under the direction of a committee on general educa- 
tion which represents all Evanston campus schools. 


New Instrument in Cancer Research 


Cancer research at University of Notre Dame’s 
Lobund Institute will be spurred by the installation 
of a color-translating ultraviolet microscope. The 
$40,000 instrument, provided by the Damon Run- 
yon Memorial Fund, is the first of its kind to be 
made available commercially to any college, univer- 
sity or research center. The instrument adds a new 
dimension to microscopic analysis and enables sci- 
entists to make many important microchemical anal- 
yses not possible previously. It has many advantages 
over the conventional or electron microscopes in- 
cluding the fact that living tissue can be studied 
and the specimen need not be stained, dyed, or 
treated in any way. 


> The John Hay Whitney Foundation announces 
that nominations for the 1955-56 John Hay Fellows 
Program will be welcomed on behalf of qualified 
teachers in the public schools of nine states: Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Tennessee, Vermont, and Washington. 
The deadline for applications is December 15. 


Survey of 3,000 Foundations 


American Foundations and Their Fields is sched- 
uled for publication in December 1954. Covering 
more than 3,000 foundations as a result of nation- 
wide research, the book is priced at $25.00, less dis- 
counts on orders received directly from subscribers 
before December 1, 1954. The price is $22.50 per 
“py if the order is placed before December 1, 
1954; $20.00 per copy if payment is made before 
December 1, 1954. (Add 3 per cent sales tax on 
New York City orders.) Discounts are available only 
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if order and payment are sent directly to the pub- 
lisher: American Foundations Information Service, 
860 Broadway, New York 3, New York. 


® The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation has now broad- 
ened its national scholarship program to include 
seven liberal arts institutions: Albion, Ambherst, 
Dartmouth, Oberlin, Wabash, and Williams Col- 
leges, and Stanford University. Originally, the pro- 
gram was confined to four technological schools: 
California, Carnegie, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Cornell University. 


Southern Education Reporting Service 


A group of top-notch Southern newspaper editors 
and educators, financed by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, has formed the Southern 
Education Reporting Service and each month issues 
a factual and objective account of what is happen- 
ing in education as a result of the Supreme Court's 
May 17 opinion that segregation in the public 
schools is unconstitutional. The first issue of South- 
ern School News came out September 3, 1954, and 
future issues will not only carry the chronological 
story, state by state, but will look closely at key 
communities affected by the opinion. Objectivity is 
the keynote, say the editors, and the Southern Edu- 
cation Reporting Service “will not be an advocate 
for or against anything.” 


To Rehabilitate Seoul University 


After several months of negotiation the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has signed a contract with the 
FOA looking toward the rehabilitation of the Seoul 
National University in Korea. The contract calling 
for a sister relationship between these two univer- 
sities was signed late in September, 1954. It calls 
for a total expenditure of $1,800,000; $750,000 hav- 
ing been allocated for the first year of operation. 

Tracy Tyler (Eta 892) has been appointed coor- 
dinator for the project. First steps, including the 
sending of a chief advisor to Korea, have already 





FINAL NOTICE 


Unless your dues for the current (46th) fiscal 
year are received in the Homewood office by 
December 15, you will not be on the mailing list 
for the January issue of Pat DeLta Kappan. See 
notices on dues in the October (page 10) and 
November (page 112) issues of this magazine. 

If you are in arrears, send dues to your chapter 
at once with a request for a prompt report to the 
Homewood office, or if you prefer, send your 
remittance direct to the Homewood office. Each 
remittance must include chapter dues in addition 
to $4.00 fraternity dues. 

Don’t miss an issue of Pat DELTA KAppaN, and 
don’t cause 'a break in your record of continuous 
good standing. 
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been taken. Soon the president, the deans, and sen- 
ior and junior faculty members from the Korean 
institution will be coming to the University of Min- 
nesota for consultation, observation, and enrollment 
for graduate study. Later, members of the faculty 
of the University of Minnesota will go to Korea for 
varying lengths of time to advise with the Korean 
staff members concerning various aspects of univer- 
sity operation. 


Moral and Monetary Support Required 


A new book on college and university public rela- 
tions, The University and Its Publics, was published 
late in October by Harpers. Clay Schoenfeld, assist- 
ant professor of journalism, University of Wisconsin, 
is the author. Theme of the book is the belief that 
the modern American university seeks to be at once 
responsible for preservation of traditional ideals and 
responsive to timely public need and will. Only the 
universities which develop their programs within 
such a dual framework will merit and receive the 
moral and monetary support they will require in the 
days ahead. 


® One of the newest education schools in the coun- 
try is at Michigan State College which became two 
years old on July 1, 1954. Previously a division 
within the School of Science and Arts, it was ex- 
panded in 1952 into the School of Education and 
now embraces eight departments. It is said that 
Michigan State College trains more teachers than 
any other Michigan institution. 


® The Turkish ministry of education, the University 
of Ankara, and New York University have estab- 
lished a cooperative program designed to expand 
higher education facilities in Turkey. The program 
will be financed jointly by the Turkish government 
and FOA. 


Can See Delinquency in 8-Year Olds 


The science of criminology has reached a point 
where it can detect signs of juvenile delinquency in 
8-year olds, says Dr. Denis Charles Caroll, of Lon- 
don, England, president of the International Society 
of Criminology. These youngsters are not labeled 
delinquents but possess traits that can lead to de- 
linquency. 


® In analyzing a recent program log for each of the 
first seven ETV stations on the air, the following 
percentages of their total telecasting hours during 
the month in question were devoted to adult, fam- 
ily, and school-age programming: 

KUHT KTHE 

Hous- Los 

ton Angeles 


Adult Education 64% 
Family Viewing 12% 
School-Age Viewing 

(5-18 years of age) 24% 





® Nearly 95,000,000 Americans—six out of eye 
ten persons—are members of a church. Thirty mj. 
lion people have joined churches since 1940, 


® Congress has authorized the Commander, 4j 
University, to confer appropriate degrees upon per. 
sons who meet all requirements for those degres 
in the Resident College of the U. S. Air Force Ing. 
tute of Technology. 


Final Delinquency Data for 1953 


With 1953 data now all in from the juvenk 
courts that usually report their delinquency case 
each year to the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau fig 
ures that nationwide, there was a 13 per cent rise in 
delinquency cases from 1952 to 1953. The 1948-t). 
1953 increase is put at 45 per cent, 1948 being the 
year delinquency began its current upward course 
The Bureau estimates that at least 435,000 childrey 
were brought to juvenile courts in 1953 because of 
delinquent behavior. 

While youth delinquency is on the rise in the 
United States, it is dropping in Great Britain. Ar. 
rests of young mischiefmakers and criminals ther 
were 14 per cent lower in 1953 than in 1952. Brit 
ain takes a tough attitude toward youngsters; even 
flogging is legal in at least one municipality. 


Social Scientists Watch Tensions 


Forty-four of the nation’s leading social scientists 
have formed a committee of consultants seeking to 
prevent outbreaks of racial tension in connection 
with desegregation of public schools. During early 
October, members of the committee were in Mil 
ford, Delaware, and White Sulphur Springs, Wes 
Virginia, the two communities where overt frictions 
arose following integration of Negro children in 
white schools in accordance with the United State 
Supreme Court ruling of last May. The committee 
purpose was to observe the start and development 
of community tensions, to analyze the forces z 
work, and to recommend methods for preventing 
such disturbances there and elsewhere. 


College Enrollments Up 


The total estimated enrollment in institutions 
higher education (colleges, universities, profession 
schools, junior colleges, and normal schools) fo 
the academic year 1954-55 will be 2,533,000. Thi 
figure represents an increase of 89,000 or approw 
mately 3.5 per cent over the 2,444,000 enrolled 
during 1953-54. 
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Christmas Gift Suggestions 
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What would be more appropriate than a gift 
indicating membership in Phi Delta Kappa? This 
is a suggestion to the woman in your life, and there 
are possibilities for her too. A prompt order will be 
delivered in time for Christmas. 

The fraternity jewelry includes seven numbers: 
the service key, the membership key, four pins, and 
the crest or recognition emblem, each of which is 
made in solid ten karat yellow gold. The crest 
is also available as an emblem on various specialties 
in gold or base metal as listed. The jewelry and 
specialty items are sold only to members in good 
standing, as required by the fraternity by-laws. 


JEWELRY 


The service key may be purchased 
by members who meet the service re- 
quirements defined in the by-laws. An 
application form is provided and eli- 
gibility must be certified by the chapter 
in which membership is held. The price 
of the service key is $5.50.° If pur- 
chased with a tie chain, snake link, gold 
filled, the total price is $9.35.° 


The membership key is approximately 
three-fourths the size of the service key. 
It may be worn by any member of Phi 
Delta Kappa in good standing. The price 
of the membership key is $4.40.° If pur- 
chased with a tie chain, snake link, gold 
filled, the total price is $8.25.° 


The small pin, plain is known as the 
No. 1 pin. It is priced at $3.85.° 


@: 
I oth 


The small pin set with three half- 


ie, 
pearls in the bar of the Phi is known 


as the No. 2 pin. The price is $4.95.° 


~~” The large pin, plain, is known as the 
[GS FAX No. 3 pin. It is priced at $4.40.° 
The large pin set with ten whole- 


pearls in the Phi is known as the No. 
i» 4 pin. The price is $8.80.° 


The crest, as a recognition emblem, 
may be secured either as a lapel button 
with screw back or as a tie holder with 
clutch back. It is small, measuring only 
one-half inch from tip to tip. The price 
of the recognition emblem, ten karat, 
either style, is $2.20.° If purchased as a 
pendant on a tie chain, gold filled, the 

total price is $3.85.° 
—— 

“All prices are quoted postpaid and include 10 per 
cent federal tax where applicable. 


CRESTED ITEMS 
Tie Bar, with crest mounted on the bar, gold 
BE awhk acne obs eeboe CheecKsee seceet Wee 
Cuff Links, black enamel square base, with 
mounted crest, gold filled 
Ring, 10K gold signet, mounted with 10K 
ee ey ne rrr > 
Ring, 10K, Black Onyx top, mounted with 
eT Or See mES Fg 
Ronson Lighter, whirlwind, mounted with 
goldtone crest 
Ronson Lighter, standard, mounted with 
goldtone crest 
Ronson Lighter, 
goldtone crest 
Zippo Lighter, standard plain, mounted with 
goldtone crest 
(Any other Ronson or Zippo lighter, except covered 
models, may be ordered with crest at $1.00 above 
the standard fair-trade price.) 


WALL PLAQUES 

The fraternity has authorized a beautiful wall 
plaque for office or den. The emblem is the crest, 
or coat of arms, of Phi Delta Kappa, mounted 
on polished solid black walnut, size 9 by 11 inches, 
with a name plate of polished bronze. This is an 
excellent wall piece suitable as a gift or an award 
in recognition of service to the fraternity. It is 
priced at $16.50, prepaid. Engraving is at cost but 
it is advisable that engraving be done by your 
local jeweler, on your order. 


BOOK ENDS 

The book ends are a splendid gift to grace the 
desk of any member of Phi Delta Kappa. They 
have been designed with a wide heavy base. The 
crest, or coat-of-arms, rises from the base to make 
an attractive pattern. The book ends are cast of 
white metal and finished in dark bronze. They are 
priced at $16.50 per pair, prepaid. 


SHINGLE 
The membership certificate, or “shingle,” is en- 
graved on parchment paper, size 8% by 11 inches, 
and suitable for framing. It is priced at $1.00. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
A life membership in Phi Delta Kappa may be 
secured for $100, or by five annual installments 
of $22.00 each. A paid-up life membership insures 
continuous “good standing” in the fraternity and 
chapter for life. It is especially attractive as a sound 
investment for new members. 


PLACING THE ORDER 


Send payment with your order to Phi Delta Kap- 
pa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 


9.35° 
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Reactions to Rural Education Issue 


Thank you for sending me the October issue contain- 
ing my article. The issue looks very valuable and I am 
sure it will be a valuable contribution to our National 
Conference on Rural Education.—Anne S. Hoppock, as- 
sistant in elementary education, New Jersey. 


I have just finished reading the October (1954) copy 
of Put Detta Kappan. I enjoyed the material on Rural 
Education. It was of much more interest to me and prob- 
ably to the general reader than the issue on Medical Edu- 
cation. Keep up the good work.—Clark Coan (Kappa 


1021). 


When we met in Chicago, I had not read my issue of 
the October Pat DettTa Kappan. Now that I have had 
an opportunity to read these articles carefully, I want 
to say that it is one of the top issues of the Journal. 
This issue dealing with rural education problems is of 
particular interest to us since a great many of our Ken- 
tucky school districts are predominantly rural in their 
composition. I feel that these articles will be of real 
interest to persons in the field of education and related 
fields all over the nation. Congratulations on this fine 
issue. —Frank G. Dickey (Alpha Mu 647). 


Put Detta Kappan is to be commended for the time- 
liness of the October issue and for the wealth of excel- 
lent material which it contains. The editorial is pene- 
trating and thought-provoking and deserves the atten- 
tion of educational leaders throughout the country. 
—Francis S. Chase (Alpha Beta 80). 


I wish to compliment you on the excellent October 
issue of Par Detta Kappan devoted to the current 
problems of Rural Education. The book store has placed 
an order for 50 copies of this issue, to be used in a 
course which I have just revised, and which I teach by 
correspondence from the University of Minnesota. I 
have also called it to the attention of Dr. Milo Peterson 
and we are ordering a supply to be placed in our de- 
partment library for future reference.—Harry W. Kitts 


(Eta 1377). 


Must Avoid Stereotypes 


May I comment with very great appreciation on the 
article entitled “Negroes in Southern Graduate Educa- 
tion”? I read the contribution critically, but dispassion- 
ately; as I am a member of the Negro race whose envi- 
ronmental upbringing and educational opportunities have 
been characterized by a minimum of intercultural frus- 
trations. This has led to an awareness and yet, an un- 
derstanding as to why the Negro has had to make haste 
slowly that he may be accepted. Therefore, there are 
three points here indicated for purpose of emphases: 


1. The Negro should not be stereotyped in terms of 
his ability to learn when given an opportunity. 
Abilities are dispersed genetically regardless of 
race or color. 


2. There is much superior instruction in many Negn 
institutions which furnish adequate prerequis 
training for many graduate fields of study. Ther 
fore educational admission officers and adviser 
should not assume that all Negroes must retgle 
certain undergraduate courses before they can pro. 
ceed to full graduate educational status. 

. A number of former Negro institutions now gen, 
icing white students provide instruction in regpe. 
tive fields which does not compromise with appr. 
priate standards of respected educational rating 
associations. 


I congratulate Messrs. Hedrick and Williams on thej 
contribution to the November, 1954, issue of Pur Dery 
Kappan.—J. N. Freeman (Theta 777), Head, Depar. 
ment of Agriculture, Lincoln University. 


Disagrees With Wakefield 


Why must our magazine print such blatant nonseng 
as Howard Wakefield’s “In the Limelight”? Can't yo 
find a spokesman for progressive education who know 
something about logic? I pity the administrator wh 
uses the “rational thought and knowledge of research’ 
exemplified by Mr. Wakefield. 

“Most persons readily see the futility of putting fud 
into the tank of an automobile unless it will be used” 
By similar reasoning we recognize the futility of ciyi 
defense, of smallpox vaccination, and of every othe 
aspect of preventive medicine. 

“Few medical doctors suggest that a well-stocked 
medicine chest provides the basic materials for curing 
any ill.” What do medical doctors suggest as the basic 
materials for curing any ill? 

“Schools should be looking for what youngsters ca 
do, not what they can’t do; they should be looking for 
what success in life requires.” Why bother? According 
to this principle, we take a student where he is, work 
with him for twelve years, and he finishes where lk 
started. 

“However, recklessly heavy investments in them (th 
3 R’s) as skills curtails other kinds of needed growth 
such as flexibility in moving between individual init- 
ative and cooperation with others.” 

Proof is needed; a school administrator should cite 
relevant research to back up an assertion of this sort. 

Can we have less of the above and more of Leland 
Miles in a more serious vein?—Max Beberman (Gam 
ma Theta 140). 


Should Keep Pounding Away 


The May issue on International Understanding & 
unique in its approach and very practical for the pr 
fession. Again, the March issue has a very well 
oped article by Morris Krugman. We have had him i 
Los Angeles for workshops and have found him vey 
helpful. 

Your editorial in the June issue is terrific, but I fet 
it is a lost voice crying in the morass of ove i 
tion. However you shouldn’t be discouraged if you 
“hope” expressed in the last sentence doesn’t come # 
pass immediately. 

All of this is to say that the magazine is truly out® 
front, and you should keep on pounding away at 
job. A small point, but I like the way you put some 
thing to think about on the back cover pages.—Guy 
Hoyt (Zeta 278 and Epsilon Field). 
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Location 


Indiana University 
Columbia University 
Univ. of Missouri 
Stanford University 
State Univ. of lowa 
University of Chicago 
Univ. of Minnesota 
Cornell University 
Harvard University 


University of Kansas 
Univ. of California 
University of Texas 
Univ. of Washington 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 
University of Nebraska 
University of Illinois 
New York University 
Ohio State University 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Northwestern University 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
University of Oregon 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs. 
Univ. of Michigan 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
University of Virginia 
St. Col. of Washington 
Kansas State College 
Univ. of Sou. Calif. 
University of Arizona 


Temple University 
Univ. of North Dakota 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Tennessee 
Boston University 
Colorado St. Col. of Ed. 
University of Kentucky 
University of Alabama 
Claremont College 
Rutgers University 
Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Denver University 
Pennsylvania St. Col. 
University of Utah 


Syracuse University 
Univ. of Calif. at L. A. 
University of Buffalo 
Wayne University 
Louisiana St. Univ. 


North Texas St. Col. 
George Washington Univ. 
University of Colorado 
University of Maryland 
Oklahoma A & M Col. 


Western Michigan Col. 
Univ. of North Carolina 
Washington University 
Iowa State College 
Indiana St. Tchrs. Col. 
University of Wyoming 
Univ. of Mississippi 
University of Florida 
Utah St. Agri. Col. 

Ball St. Tchrs. Col. 
Univ. of New Mexico 
Brigham Young Univ. 
University of Hawaii 
Univ. of South Dakota 
Univ. of Connecticut 
College of the Pacific 
Bradley University 
University of Idaho 
University of Arkansas 
University of Houston 
Mississippi Sou. Col. 
Arizona St. Col. at Tempe 
San Diego State Col. 
Montana State Univ. 
Alabama Polytechnic Inst. 
Florida State University 
San Francisco State Col. 


President 


August W. Eberle 
John Lovegrove 
Hilbert Mueller 
Guy Browning 


Oswald H. Laubenstein 
John B. Davis 


George Brooks 
Donald Wittry 
Leonard E. Massey 
Clifford Foster 


Orlando J. LuPone 
Albion V. Gotaas 
Harry M. Orth 
Milton D. Grow 
Charlies U. Frailey 
Francis H. Goldsmith 
Robert M. Cochrane 
John Hawley 
Dewey Hanson 

A. L. White 
Wilfred M. Landrus 
D. F. Showalter 
Geerge E. Lange 
Clyde D. Tidwell 


Dalibor Kralovec 
James Forslund 
Reland P. Steinmetz 
James Thomas 
James E. Zmudsky 
Robert M. Briggs 
Stanley Wall 

Fred S. Justus 
Glenn Fisher 
Harold A, Eaton 
Henry G. Hirsch 

O. Burnett Severson 
E. C. Wareham, Jr. 
N. P. Neilson 


Louis E. Hill 
Melvin A. Anderson 
Matthew Baranski 
Elmer H. Miller 
Albert L. Clary 


Claude Kelley 
Edward G. Heine 
Willard Edwards 
Abraham Granek 
Roy Gladstone 


Robert Stout 
Nathaniel H. Shope 
Leo A, Eason 

Albert M. Sherick 
Clyde E. Crum 

Lyle L. Miller 

I. W. Leggett 

Cary T. Southall 
Rudgar H. Daines 
E. Graham Pogue 
Ha! Dobkins 

Jesse R. Black 
Dallas C. McLaren 
Kenneth Andree 
Wayne Holmes 
Howard L. Johnson 
Kermit Johnson 
George W. Glidden 
William R. Davenport 
R. W. Bingham 
William F. Crawford 
Woodrow W. Bowersock 
Irvin L. McClure 

Ed K. Wright 

John Deloney 

Ivan E. Johnson 
Edward F, Cockrum 


Mailing Address 


1105 S. Washington, Bloomington, Ind. 

520 W. 120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 

414 Hitt St., Columbia, Mo. 

4000 Manzana Lane, Palo Alto, Calif. 

East Hall, Col. of Ed., St. Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
1223 E. 658th St., Chicago 37, Ii. 

206 Burton Hall, Univ. “ — Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
225 Bryant Ave., Ithaca, N 

Spaulding House, Harvard ‘Univ., 1 Kirkland St., 


Cam 38, Mass. 

27-C Sonmestae "Apts., Lawrence, Kans. 

1960 Ralston Ave., Richmond, Calif. 

803 Park Place, Austin, Texas 

230 Ed. Hall, Univ. of Wash., Seattle 5, Wash. 

3229 Brownsville Rd., Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 

1540 R Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

1841 Euclid St., Univ. of Ill., Champaign, III. 

Locust Road, Northport, L. I., New York 

120 Arps Hall, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio 

5518 Hadfield St., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 

122 Campbell St., Geneva, IIL. 

404 Insurance Bidg., Madison, Wis. 

215-6 Cheshire, Eugene, Oregon 

Box 212, Peabody Col. for Tchrs., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

4208 Univ. H. S., Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

1805 W. Lindsay, Norman, Okla. 

University Gardens, Charlottesville, Va. 

Box 87, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 

Dept. of Psych., Kans. St. Col., Manhattan, Kans. 

1216 Herring St., West Covina, Calif. 

Box 9865, Student Union P. O., Univ. of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

3526 Ella St., Philadelphia #4, Pa. 

1625 Chestnut Pl., Grand Forks, N. D. 

2848 N. Bend Rd., Cincinnati 24, Ohio 

Box 8300, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 

63 Clifton St., Attleboro, Mass. 

1501-18th Ave., Greeley, Colo. 

Col. of Ed., Univ. of Ky., Lexington, Ky. 

205 Cedar Crest, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

416 E. La Deney, Ontario, Calif. 

205 Bank Ave., Riverton, N. J. 

19 Overhill Rd., Catonsville, Md. 

8540 Belearo Lane, Denver 9, ‘er 

1013 S. Atherton, State College, Pa. 

Dept. Health, Phys. Ed. & Rec., Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah 

R. D. No. 1, Marcellus, N. Y. 

2616 S. Bundy Dr., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 

221 Rosewood Terrace, Buffalo 25, N. Y. 

486 W. Woodland, Ferndale 20, Mich. 

Office of the Registrar, Louisiana 


Rouge, La. 

Box 6888, North Texas Station, Denton, Texas 

18208 Aleutian Ave., Rockville, Md 

1608 Arapahoe Ave., Boulder, Colo. 

4018 Aragon Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 

Rm. 107, Old Central, Oklahoma A & M College, Still- 
water, Okla. 

81 N. La Vista St., Battle Creek, Mich. 

254 Jackson Circle, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

1289 Hafner Pl., University City 14, Mo. 

1616 Clark Ave., Ames. Iowa 

Ind. St. Tehrs. Col., Terre Haute, Ind. 

37 Ed. Hall, Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Box 56, University, Miss. 

1802 N. W. 12th St., Gainesville, Fila. 

482 E. 4th N., Logan, Utah 

Ball St. Tehrs. Col, Muncie, Ind. 

Rt. 1, Box 1504, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Brigham Young Univ., Provo, Utah 

$240 Manoa Rd., Honolulu 14, Hawaii 

204 Center St., Vermillion, 8S. D. 

12 W. Silver St., Westfield, Mass. 

115 E. Hampton, Stockton, Calif. 

802 Bradley Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

600 University, Moscow, Idaho 

Col. of Ed., Univ. of Ark., Fayetteville, Ark. 

6011 Glenhurst Drive, Houston 21, Texas 

Box 411, Station A, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

1816 E. Georgia, Phoenix, Ariz. 

5424 Vale Way, San Diego 6, Calif. 

Florence, Montana 

Thach Hall, Ala. Poly. Inst., Auburn, Ala. 

Art Ed. Dept., Fla. St. Univ., Tallahassee, Fila. 

$958 Hanly Rd., Oakiand 2, Calif. 


St. Univ., Baton 





Upsilon 
Phi 
Psi 


Omega 

Alpha Alpha 
Alpha Beta 
Alpha Gamma 
Alpha Delta 
Alpha Epsilon 
Alpha Zeta 


Alpha Lambda 
Alpha Mu 
Alpha Nu 
Alpha Xi 
Alpha. Omicron 
Alpha Pi 
Alpha Rho 
Alpha Sigma 
Alpha Tau 
Alpha Upsilon 
Alpha Phi 
Alpha Chi 
Alpha Psi 
Alpha Omega 
Beta Alpha 
Beta Beta 
Beta Gamma 
Beta Delta 
Beta Epsilon 
Beta Zeta 
Beta Eta 
Beta Theta 
Beta Iota 
Beta Kappa 
Beta Lambda 
Beta Mu 
Beta Nu 

Beta Xi 

Beta Omicron 
Beta Pi 

Beta Rho 


Representative : 


Representative - 


Victor N. 

Coordinators: Homer Boroughs, Jr., 
of Wash., Seattle 5, Wash.; 
Ashland, Ore. 


Location 


San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Santa Barbara-Ventura, 
Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Kirksville, Mo. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Pittsburg, Kans. 
Portland, Ore. 
Ogden, Utah 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Houston, Texas 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
South Bend, Ind, 
Hammond, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Charleston, Tl. 
Macomb, Il. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Salem, Ore. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Utica, N. Y. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Springfield, Mo. 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Chico, Calif. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Tulare, Calif. 
Ashland, Ore. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Lafayette, La. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
Edinboro, Pa. 
Redlands, Calif. 
Kennewick, Wash. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Arcata, Calif. 


DISTRICT I 


DISTRICT II 


Lake City 2, Utah. 


Coordinators: Avery Allen, 
W. M. Gates, 817 W. Encanto Blvd., Phoenix, Ariz.; C. D. 
Logan, Utah; Edwin A. 


McBride, 827 


Representative: 


Representative : 
Minn. 


Coordinators: F. R. Adams, State Dept. of Ed., St. 
Laurence S. Flaum, Prof. of Ed., Drake Univ., Des 
Erwin H. Goldenstein, Supervisor of Ed. 
& Sec. Ed., State Dept. of Public Inst., Lincoln 9, Nebr.; 
Spearfish, So. Dak. ; 


Minn. ; 


Moines 11, lowa;: 


E. First South St., 
Swanson, 2292 Shibley Ave., San Jose 25, Calif.; 
Tait, 3764 Lankershim Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


Ernest M. Anderson, 
Pittsburg, Kans. 

Coordinators: H. Leigh Baker, Kans. St. Col., Manhattan, Kans. ; 
L. H. Bengston, Oklahoma A & M Col., 
Clifford S. Blackburn, Supt. of Schls., North Little Rock, Ark.; 
Leonard E. Massey, 803 Park Place, Austin, Texas; Robert 
E. Strickler, 3588 Halliday, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


DISTRICT II 


DISTRICT IV 


Gordon I. Swanson, 1440 Raymond, St. Paul 8, 


D. W. Tieszen, Black Hills St. Tchrs. Col., 





Phelps, 836-34th St., Milwaukie, Ore. 
230 Education Hall, Univ. 
Alvin V. Miller, So. Oregon Col., 


1726 Olive St., Bakersfield, Calif. ; 


Kans. St. Tehrs. Col., 


Stillwater, Okla. ; 


Field Chapters 


Ralph E. Brant 
Joseph Crosby 


A. Palmer Snodgrass 

Aldan F. O’Hearn 

Robert Reed 

Glenn F. Leslie 

J. D. Cobb 

Ralph W. Wright 

Robert Wiegman 

John C, Evans 

W. E. Jerving 

Jess S. Hudson 

Clifford J. Ireland 

Fred R. Bode 

Milo Kearney 

Everett Wadsworth 

Robert Murray 

John W. DeWees 

Thomas E. Rich 

Sanford Sanders 

Robert McMullen 

Eldan A. Lichty 

Guy C. Mitchell 

Armand Kueter 

Roy Meredith 

R. B. Linville 

Homer R. Dunathan 

George Meyer 

Eldon E, Bethard 

Ogden L. Glasow 

Victor M. Meyers 

William W. Mitchell, Jr. 

J. Neil Brown 

Delmar Cobble 

Wray Silvey 

Giles T. Brown 

Elwin C. Shoemaker 
ddicott 


William H. Glenn 
Lovell E. Patmore 
Allan E. Forbes 
Car! L. Robinson 
John 8S. Hansen 
Verne Spiers 
Harmon Clark, Jr. 
Bert Terrell 

Gust J. Rubash 
Maurice E. Kolpien 
Ray W. Johnson 
Iver L. Moe 

J. H. Hutchinson 
Dale I. Glick 


Mailing Address 
4709 18th St., San ae gg 14, Calif. 
171 Linden, Clayton 5, Mo. 
2025 Clay St., Topeka, Kans. 
1485 Fresno, Caiif. 
2834 Grand —_S Huntington Park, Calif. 
Supt. of Schls., Ecorse Bd. of Ed., Ecorse, Mich. 
413 Roderick St., Oxnard, Calif. 


5806 Newton, Merriam, Kans. 

10812 S. Maplewood, Chicago 48, Ill. 
Antioch Public Schls., Antioch, Calif. 
State Tchrs. Col., Kirksville, Mo. 

864 North Drive, San Antorio, Texas 
Kans. St. Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg, Kans. 
6038 N. Princeton, Portland 8, Ore. 
2861 Grant Ave., Ogden, Utah 

1616 S. 76th St., West Allis, Wis. 
1623 S. Evansten, Tulsa, Okla. 


Rt. 2, Box 272, Gig Harbor, Wash. 
717 Baker St., Muskegon Heights, Mich, 
1428 Fulton St., Elkhart, Ind. 
6918 Jackson Ave., Hammond, Ind. 
R. R. No. 2, Hazleton, Ind, 
E. 17th St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
502 Bowles, Normal, Ill. 
Mississippi Col., Clinton, Miss. 
8814 Meadow Lane, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Akron, Ind. 

714 Hitts St., Lafayette, Ind. 

2439 Middlesex Drive, Toledo 3, Ohio 

Drake University, Des Moines 11, lowa 

808 N. 19th St., Mattoon, IIL. 

P. O. Box 148, Macomb, II. 

26138 om St., Bakersfield, Calif. 

13888 W. Mulberry Drive, a Ariz. 

$245 Earhest St., 

Supt. Caruthersville H. s., Caruthersville, Mo. 
Dept. of Ed., Iowa St. Tchrs. Col., Cedar Falls, lows 
418 Old County Rd., Newport Beach, Calif. 
Box 438, Yorkville, N. Y. 

2821 Oberlin St., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Grand Ala. 

Supt. of Schis., Buffalo Mo. H. S., Buffalo, Mo. 
67 Mt. Pleasanton Dr., San Luis Obispo, Calif, 
1425 Beech St., South Pasadena, Calif. 
Eastern Wash. Col. of Ed., Cheney, Wash. 
Chico St. Col., Chico, Calif. 

121 Musnug Ave., Mineola, N. Y. 

Col. of the Sequoias, Visalia, Calif. 

2848 Garden St., Klamath Falls, Ore. 

2488 Eucalyptus Ave., Long Beach 6, Calif. 
361 Allen St., New Iberia, La. 

Supt. of Schls., Melrose, Minn. 

County Court House, Erie, Pa. 

4581 Granada St., Riverside, Calif. 

114 E, 2nd St., Kennewick, Wash. 

Arkansas A & M Col., Monticello, Ark. 

Ass’t Supt., Humboldt County Schlis., Eureka, Calif. 


District Organization 


George F. Walters, 788 Ninth St., 


Boulder, Colo. 
DISTRICT V 


Representative: Russel S. Merkel, indiana Central Col., Indi» 


apolis 27, In 
Coordinators: Frank R. Hickerson, Univ. of Toledo, Toles 


Ohio; E. O. May, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL; 


Arthur T. 


Arthur E. Arnesen, 440 E. First South St., Salt H. Miller, 486 W. Woodland, Ferndale 20, Mich.; 
Rayburn, 215 Hobbs St., 
kow, 220 N. Murray St., Madison, Wis 


Plainfield, Ind. ; Richard A. Sis 


DISTRICT VI 


Representative: Calvin E. Gross, The Public Schools, Weston % 
Mass. 


Coordinators: Howard Andrus, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. ¥: 
Ernest R. Caverly, Supt. of Schls., Brookline, 
E. Medinger, 8708 Loch Raven Blvd., Baltimore 
Franklin Miller, 
George F. Stauffer, 7 Gladstone Rd., Lansdowne, Pa.; W. 
ton Stuart, 75 Sylvan PIl., N, Y. 


ig, Md; 
Pennsylvania St, Col., State Collage Be 


Valley Stream, ky he 
DISTRICT VII 


Representative: Charles R. Foster, Director of Graduate Stale 


in Ed., Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fila. te 
Coordinators: Harley F. Garrett, Univ. of Miss., Box 38%, 


Paul 1, 


versity, Miss.; L. M. Harrison, Dept. of Ed., 
Univ., Baton Rouge, La.; Leslie Martin, Univ. of ae 
Lexington, Ky.; Vincent McGuire, Col. of Ed., Univ. 
Gainesville, Fla.; Willard H. Nelson, Poly. 
Auburn, Ala,; Nathaniel H. Shope, Univ. of N. 

Hill, N. C.; A. H. Shuster, Univ. of Va., 

Gilbert Wilson, George Peabody Col., Nashville, Tena. 





